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TURNING ON THE 





Equipped with a lightweight flame thrower, They’re often flown by the dependable 
this versatile paratrooper is ready to Scheduled Airlines—that put essential manpower 
“turn on the heat” as soon as he hits the ground. on the job five times faster, save days, and pay and 
The newly-developed weapon, weighing only per diem dollars, too. Next time you're moving 

25 pounds, is part of an Army program to one man or many, call your Scheduled Airlines 

make troops more easily airborne. For the military representative — he'll tell you how to keep your men 

is relying on air transportation more and more, ON THE JOB... not “on the way”. 

to move key personnel in a hurry. 10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. _ Safi 





ALASKA AIRLINES COLONIAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
ae ae CONTINENTAL AIR LINES aides taaeaes OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 

M AIRLINE TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES penton col NATIONAL AIRLINES Mi UNITED AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS NEW YORK AIRWAYS WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 


WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 
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Get the big savings with open-shelf filing...and 5-drawer filing cabinets on a per filing-inch basis. 
increase filing efficiency for alphabetic, numeric and For free booklet LBV725, write Remington Rand, 
terminal digit filing systems. 1615 L Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Compared to 5-drawer file cabinets, open-shelf filing 
saves up to 50% of costly floor space. Time studies have e Of. ‘A 
proved that open-shelf filing is 43% faster... finding Memington. 


57% faster. Cost is approximately 25% of the cost of DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATIO 
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At 
. » » because they’re Continental-engineered for safety, dependability, 
long-life—and backed by established parts and service facilities the | 7 
world over. 7 
NO. WT. FUEL ' 
MODEL HP RPM CYL. COMPLETE OCTANE 
A6S-OF......... 65 2300 4 172 80 
C90-12F........ 90 2625 4 186 80 
CONTINENTAL’S 0-300-A&B.... 145 2700 6 311 80 
| eee 225 2650 6 363 80 
ENGINE 0-470-K &L.... 230 2600 6 438 80 } 
0-470-M....... 240 2600 6 450 91/96 
REMANUFACTURING 0-470-G....... 240 2600 6 466 91/96 
O-470-H....... 240 2600 6 510 91/96 | 
SERVICE 00-526-A hia ait 270 3000 6 568 91/96 ‘ 
Helicopter i 
. .. gives you a new factory- GSO-526-A..... 320 3000 6 560 91/96 : 



















remanufactured engine—back to zero 
hours and with factory f Ss. 


new engine guarantee. ; , @ 7 
uncon (intinental Motors [orporation, . 


about this plan. 








AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION 
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ON THE COVER: 


The Military Air Transport Service 
uses a variety of planes to fulfill 
its mission. On the cover are two— 
Douglas (top) and Lockheed (bot- 
tom). For more details on MATS 
see Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith’s article 
on page seven. 
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Here are thumbnail sketches of this month’s featured 
service authors. 


How MATS Is Organized for D-Day Readiness— 
Rr ina ie eT Ps vip hy ee 7 


Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, MATS commander outlines the 
mission and the problems of the Military Air Transport 
Service. 
Army Personnel Management Is Geared 
to the Individual—Here’s Why—................... 12 


How the Army brass gets the right man for the right job. 
by Gen. H. M. Jones. 


Managing The Air Force Flight Test Center.......... 16 
Gen. J. S. Holtoner tells what makes the Air Force 
flight test center tick. 

Why Canadian Aircraft Production Is Going Up...... 18 
RCAF Air Marshal W. A. Curtis tells how a different 
management system is building Canada’s aircraft industry. 

8 Ways to Fall on your “Flap” in Army Staff Sections. . . .30 


Lt. Col. Herbert N. Holsten describes what they are 
and how chaos occurs. 


A New Approach to Military Quality Control.......... 34 


Three check points on control are listed by R. C. Horne 
and he tells how they are used. 


How the Signal Corps Improves Civilian 
Personnel Management .......................... 38 


Earl J. Dykes here describes the techniques used by the 
Signal Corps to make leaders out of civilian employees. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Washington Management... ...........2.ecceeees. 20 
News of Armed Forces Management Assoc.......... .22 
NE OE PARROE Sos o:repnd so ak ce waseen 24 
Management Briefs from the Services.............. 26 
ee ee eee ee re 
Cn Ce Fi x «ont nice 64 Pode vind oe as nkso 00s OO 
New Dollar-saving Products.............2seeeeeee 40 
Bath: Davies 66s. nd van ewes 3 e0is Heeeka eee 45 
foden 10. Advesliaet’,.... 0:6 :é2.69s50805059555.0800800%R 48 
* * * * * * 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT Volume 3—No. 8 
Roy B. Southworth, Publisher 


Published monthly by the Professional Services Publishing Company, Roy B. Southworth, President. 
Editorial and Business Office, 208 South Second Street, Rockford, Illinois. Printing office, 404 N. 
Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. Accepted as controlled circulation publication at Mount Morris, 
Ilinois. Coolest 1957 by the Professional Services Publishing Company. Title registered, U.S: 
Patent Office. Six weeks’ notice before next publicetion date required for change of address. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: One Year—$3.50; Two Years—$6.00; Three Years—$8.00. Single copy $.35— 
Bound Volumes $10.00. 





A a RARE TS OME OL 


Recently three B-52 bombers flew around the world in 
45 hours and 19 minutes. They were only specks in the 
vastness of the sky, yet they were in voice-contact every 
mile of the way—with SAC headquarters in Omaha, 
with each other, with bases along the route and with the 
KC-97 tankers that refueled them in the air. 


Their speed-of-light contact was the AN/ARC-21 liaison 
communications set in each of the ships. This is a long- 
range, pressurized, high-altitude airborne system, capable 





THE FLIGHT HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 


of world-wide communications. It may be operated by 
the pilot, so no radio operator is needed. It is character- 
ized by minimum training requirements, simplified 
maintenance, high reliability, positive channel selection 
—with a choice of any 20 of 44,000 frequencies. 


In this as in other ways, RCA serves our Nation’s armed 
forces. RCA scientists and engineers are constantly 
creating, designing and producing new and better elec- 
tronic systems and equipment. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


Tmk(s) ® 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Featured This Month 





Lieut. Gen. Joseph Smith, USAF 


Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith was born 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania, October 
31, 1901. He was graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy June 12, 
1923, and commissioned a second 
lieutenant of Cavalry. 


In November 1927, General 
Smith entered the Air Corps Pri- 
mary Flying School at Brooks Field, 
Texas, and was graduated as a 
pilot in October 1928. 

From July 1940 to March 1942, 
General Smith served as an assist- 
ant operations officer in the Gen- 
eral Headquarters Air Force, and 
was later assigned to the War De- 
partment General Staff. 

In April 1943, he was designated 
as Senior Air Force Member of the 
Joint War Plans Committee, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In that capacity he 
participated in the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Conferences at 
Washington, Quebec and Cairo. 

In January 1944, General Smith 
was designated Chief of Staff of 
the Third Air Force, Tampa, Flori- 
da. The following year he was ap- 
pointed Chief of Staff of the 20th 
Densinee Command in India, later 
redesignated the 8th Air Force 
upon its movement to Okinawa. 

In November 1945, General 
Smith became Chief of Staff of the 
\ir University at Maxwell Field, 
Alabama, and in August of the next 
vear he activated and was the 
initial commandant at the Air 
Force Tactical School at Tyndall 
Field, Florida. 

In August 1947, General Smith 
assumed command of the Wies- 
baden Military Post. While serving 
in that capacity he organized and 
commanded the Berlin Airlift in 
its formative stage, for which he 
was awarded the “oak leaf” cluster 
to a Legion of Merit. 
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General Herbert M. Jones 

He was born in Washington, 
D.C., on 11 October 1898. He at- 
tended Central High School in the 
Nation's Capital (which recently 
named him among its “most out- 
standing alumni’). He was gradu- 
ated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1918 and com- 
missioned 2d _ Lieutenant Field 
Artillery. 

After varied assignments in the 
United States and overseas, includ- 
ing instructing in mathematics and 
physics at West Point, he was as- 
signed to the Adjutant General’s 
Corps in 1937. General Jones spent 
most of World War II in the South 
Pacific Theatre serving as Chief of 





Staff for several different commands 
in that area. He participated in the 
Okinawa Campaign, landing on D- 
Day, and spending 11 months on 
the island as its first Chief of Staff. 
Returning to the States in 1946, he 
served in The Adjutant General's 
Office until 1950 when he was 
picked to help plan and activate 
SHAPE-Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe—and _be- 
came its Adjutant General in 1951. 
In 1953 he returned to TAGO as 
Chief, Personnel Division. In 1954 
he became Deputy TAG and on 1 
January 1957 became the 53d The 
Adjutant General. 

When General Jones was sworn 
into office as The Adjutant General, 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker remarked: “General Jones 
is a man of great friendship . . . 
and a sincere desire to give every- 
one, regardless of position, prompt 
and personalized service.” 


Brig. Gen. J. S. Holtoner 


Brigadier General J. S. Holtoner, 
was born in New York, N.Y., on 
August 4, 1911. 

Prior to World War II, General 
Holtoner served in Hawaii as Com- 
manding Officer and Operations 
Officer of a fighter squadron. He 
commanded a fighter group in Ice- 
land from June 1943 to January 
1944, and in Italy from April 1945 
to August 1945. The General flew 
123 combat missions for a total of 
172 combat hours in the P-38, P-39, 
and P-40 fighters during World 
War II. 

In January 1952 General Hol- 
toner assumed command of the Air 
Force Flight Test Center at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base, which per- 
forms experimental flight tests on 
all new Air Force aircraft and 
equipment. 

Rated a Command Pilot since 
July 1944, he has flown all types 
of fighter aircraft from the P- 1 to 
the F-107; helicopters; bombers, 
from the B-4 to the B-47, the B-52 
and the B-66; and the X-1 research 
rocket. He is considered one of the 
Air Force's most experienced 
fighter pilots. 

General Holtoner, twice winner 
of the Luke Trophy while at 
Wheeler Field, Hawaii, established 
two new speed records in Septem- 
ber 1953. He piloted a North Amer- 
ican F86D Sabrejet over the 100 
kilometer closed course at Van- 
dalia, Ohio, for a new world record 
of 690.118 mph. This flight topped 
the previous record of 652.552 set 
in June 1953. Four days later he 
won the Thompson Trophy Race 
at the National Air Races, in which 
he established a new high mark 
for the event at 681.576. He flew 
the circular eight-pylon 100 kilo- 
meter course, approximately 62 
miles, in 5 minutes and 28.6 sec- 


onds. The 3-foot Thompson Trophy 
remained in his possession until 
September 1954. 
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In the Aircraft Industry... 


Solar is 
Synonymous 
with 

Stainless Steel 








EXPERIENCE adel 
Solar has more experience in 


building airframe and engine components of stainless 
steels, titanium, and other advanced metals and 
high alloys than any other company in the world. 


| DESIGN | Solar can greatly assist you in the design 


of components and assemblies to be built of high 
alloys— because of Solar’s intimate knowledge of the 
problems and possibilities of these special metals. 


DEVELOPMENT 
Solar is being asked to undertake 


more and more basic development projects 
in association with other companies— because 
of Solar’s unique skills with advanced 

metals and their engineering. 


MANUFACTURE , 
Two large plants offer strategic 


dispersion with integrated, experienced managemen 
Solar’s production record is unmatched for quality, 
service, dependability, and prompt delivery. 








FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT SOLAR’S CAPABILITIES, WRITE 
DEPT. D-22, SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO., SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA. 


SOLAR ys 





SAN DIEGO 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY DES MOINES 
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How MATS is Organized 
for D-Day Readiness—and Why 


N WORLD War II, our transport 

effort was represented in the Air 
Force by the Air Transport Com- 
mand and in the Navy by the Naval 
\ir Transport Service. At its peak 
operational period in July, 1945, 
the Air Transport Command oper- 
ated some 3,000 cargo aircraft and 
was manned by ‘approximately a 
quarter of a million personnel who 
operated wherever Allied Forces 
were, the Naval Air Transport 
Service, while a smaller organiza- 
tion, was highly effective. At its 
peak, NATS operated more than 
55.000 miles of routes, using some 
26,000 personnel and with a fleet 
ot 500 aircraft. 

Postwar demands for economy 
and efficiency in our national de- 
fense culminated in the National 
Security Act of 1947. The welter of 
conflicting interests from this Uni- 
fication Act made it necessary to 
effect at least one example of early 
unification as a pattern from which 
an integrated whole might be 
evoly ed. 

The problem, however, was 
much greater than simply combin- 
ing the Naval Air Transport Service 


By Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith 


Commander, Military Air Transport Service 


and the Air Transport Command. 
In order to streamline the struc- 
ture of the Air Force as a whole in 
the interests of economy, the Air 
Force had integrated within’ the 
Air Transport Command the sup- 
port services of Air Weather, Air 
Communications, Air Rescue and 
Flight Service because of their 
common denominator of air sup- 
port operations and their ability 
and requirement to operate glob- 
ally. 

In order to fulfill the intent of 
the unification directive and at the 
same time retain these various sup- 
port services, the organization 
finally evolved was the one which 
is MATS today. 


Mission of MATS 


MATS is a worldwide air route 
command whose primary mission is 
to maintain, in being, the military 
transport, service forces, enroute 
bases and air routes to meet the 
approved wartime requirements of 
the Department of Defense as 
established by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. MATS peacetime operations 
will be conducted to maintain this 
state of readiness, and in pursuance 
thereof MATS will airlift cargo, 
troops, patients and mail according 
to priorities established by the 





How MATS Was Born 


@ The Military Air Transport Service (MATS), a major 
command of the U.S. Air Force, was. established June 1, 
1948, with the consolidation of two wartime air transport 
agencies—the Air Transport Command (ATC) and the Naval 


Air Transport Service (NATS). 


@ MATS is the product of one of the convincing lessons 
from World War II, that air power is not expressed by 
bomber and fighter aircraft alone, but by the total air 
effort of a nation, including air transport, manufacturing 


and support capabilities. 


@ In February 1945, the late General H. H. Arnold, then 
commanding the Army Air Forces, summed up his lesson 
when he said, “We have learned and must not forget that 
from now on air transport is an essential of air power, in 


fact, of all national power.” 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under the 
direction of the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, MATS 
will: 

a. Maintain a D-Day state of 
readiness with the transport fleet. 

b. Establish and maintain the 
the necessary air routes. 

c. Establish, maintain and oper- 
ate communications, rescue, 
weather, ferry and photographic 
and charting services. 

The transport mission is accom- 
plished by three divisions: Conti- 
nental Division with Headquarters 
at Kelly AFB, Texas; Pacific Divi- 
sion with Headquarters at Parks 
AFB, Calif., and Atlantic Division, 
with Headquarters at McGuire 
AFB, N.J. 

Four Air Force technical services 
are integrated into MATS as essen- 
tial Air Force support elements. 
The services are, Airways and 
Air Communications Service, Air 
Weather Service, Air Rescue Serv- 
ice, and Air Photographic and 
Charting Service. These services 
function for the entire USAF and 
are also available for other military 
and civil aircraft. 

To carry the approximately 4 
million military passengers, de- 
pendents and the vast amount of 
cargo flown by MATS in eight 
years, transports crossed the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific Oceans more 
than 100,000 times or an average 
of one plane every 48 minutes of 
the day and night. 

MATS’ real reason for existence 
is its D-Day mission. Its day-to-day 
peacetime operations provide an 
intensive training program for that 
mission, and the airlift generated as 
a result is used to support our 
national interests throughout the 
world. 


Prime Responsibilities 


One of MATS prime responsi- 
bilities—support of the Strategic 
Air Command—is perhaps the least 
understood. The global deploy- 
ment of this force must be afforded 
the simultaneous movement of 
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TAKING HAZARDS OUT OF A HILL 


$1,259,962 project to provide a safer approach at 
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One of 20 Caterpillar-built rubber-tired units engaged in the elimination of a hill at Ellsworth 
Air Force Buse, this two-wheel DW21 Tractor with Scraper speeds glacial till to the waste area. 
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Besides cleaning up slopes, this Ds is used for 
utility ‘dozing, spreading fill, etc. It is one of 
tive Dxs on the job. 


Wir B52s scheduled for operation 
from Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid 
City, South Dakota, the NW-SE run- 
way is being extended 3,000 feet. To 
permit a flatter, safer approach, a hill 
about a mile from the runway’s north- 
west end is being eliminated. Although 
not very high, this hill had claimed two 
aircraft. 


The $1,259,962 contract for the ap- 
proach zone grading was awarded to 
C.F. Lytle Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 
It involves moving almost five million 
yards of glacial till from the hill. This 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 





Forty seconds for a heaping load is the average 
loading time in good going for this Cat D9 
Tractor pushing a DW21 unit. 


will open a cut 35 feet deep on a maxi- 
mum of 1.5 to 1 slope to a point 4,500 
feet from the end of the runway, then 
falling off to a 2 to 1 through the re- 
mainder of the cut. It fans out from 
the end of the runway to 3,000-foot 
width at the end of the cut. The side 
slopes are trimmed back 7 to 1. 


To speed up the work, Lytle subcon- 
tracted half the project to Ace Con- 
struction Co., Omaha, Nebraska. The 
center line of the runway was extended 
through the cut. Lytle is working the 
north half; Ace, the south half. Both 


PEORIA, 


Ellsworth Air Force Base is speeded to completion 
with Caterpillar-built equipment 


contractors work two ten-hour shifts per 
six-day week. And both rely heavily 
on rugged, dependable yellow machines 
for high production. 


B. D. McMillan, project superintend- 
ent for Lytle, has an equipment line-up 
that includes ten Caterpillar* DW 21s 
with Scrapers, four D8 Tractors and two 
No. 12 Motor Graders. The DW21s 
are loaded on a five per cent grade, then 
speed an average of 2,400 feet in fourth 
gear to the waste area on the far side 
of the hill. The waste is spread in one- 
foot lifts and compacted by the heavy 
tubber-tired scrapers rolling across it. 
One DS is used for push-loading and 
the other three D8s for sloping, clean- 
up, spreading fill and pushing when 
needed. The two No. 12 Motor Graders 
keep the roads bladed down. 


On the south half of the cut, Ace’s 
project superintendent Don Haugan 
uses five CAT* DW20s and five Cat 
DW 21s with Scrapers on an average 
2,600-foot haul to the waste area. Three 
giant D9s push-load the scrapers. Load- 
ing times vary with conditions. In good 
going, a D9 gets a scraper off with a 
heaping load in 40 seconds. A D8 does 
utility "dozing, cleans up slopes, spreads 
fill and rips with a Cat-built Ripper 
when the glacial till is too tough to load. 
A No. 12 maintains the roads. 


On jobs like this, and on every type 
of earthmoving, contractors find that 
standardization on Caterpillar-built 
machines pays off many ways. Mainte- 
nance is simplified. Operator familiarity 
with similar units results in higher pro- 
duction. And the interchangeability of 
many parts reduces inventory require- 
ments to a minimum. 


ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
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logistical support necessary to con- 
tinued operation from advance 
bases. The importance of this sup- 
port is such that it may be the 
difference between success and 
failure in mission accomplishment. 

Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, MATS 
commander, has stated: “The Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service main- 
tains a state of constant readiness 
necessary to airlift the troops, tech- 
nicians, and critical supplies to 
provide the logistical support for 
the combat striking force. Only 
through day-to-day training in 
every phase of actual air transport 
operation can we insure that this 
vital potential is maintained. We 
have to do this to exercise the sys- 
tem. We cannot achieve the same 
results nor be assured of a working 
system if we fly empty airplanes. 
We must handle real passengers 
and real cargoes, in order to de- 
velop the techniques and _pro- 
cedures that will be effective in 
emergencies.” 

In its nine year history, MATS 
has been called time and again to 
participate in operations that 
shaped the course of history. The 
Berlin Airlift and the Pacific Air- 
lift gave further substance to this 
relatively new theory in logistics; 
that strategic airlift, to meet the 
requirements of the military is the 
sustained mass movement by air 
of personnel and material to any 
part of the world in support of the 
military effort, in conformity with 
the overall strategic requirements 
of that effort, and supervised by 
the highest echelon of command 
concerned. More recently the 
famed Hungarian Airlift “Opera- 
tion Safe Haven” and the airlift 
of UN police troops destined for 
duty in the Suez area, demon- 
strated the state of readiness main- 
tained by MATS. 

As General Smith said, “Once 
again, the need for a combat-ready 
transport command trained to di- 
vert its activities quickly in the 
event of any emergency has been 
emphasized. Despite the operation 
of these two airlifts,” continued the 
General, “the day-to-day mission 
of transporting military personnel 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
plus patients, mail, dependents, and 
priority cargo, still was accom- 
plished.” 


The following procedures of ap- 
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portioning MATS workload are 
practiced during peace or war: 


Airlift is allocated to various us- 
ing theaters by what is known as 
the allocation cycle. Each theater 
of operation has a joint transporta- 
tion board composed of Army, 
Navy and Air Force representa- 
tives. This board determines by 
what means the various supplies 
will be shipped to the theater it 
represents, determining what air- 
lift is required to meet theater 
needs. It is generally governed by, 
and usually matches, our capability 
with which board members are 
familiar from past experience. This 
request is then forwarded to a 
Joint Military Transportation Com- 
mittee in the Pentagon. 


While the theaters are comput- 
ing and forwarding their require- 
ments, MATS is computing its cap- 
ability for the same period. This 
capability is also forwarded to the 
Joint Military Transportation Com- 
mittee in the Pentagon. This Com- 
mittee adjusts the requirements of 
the theaters to the capability of 
MATS. 

In practice, MATS is an over- 
ocean, inter-theater carrier. Cargo 
is moved from a point within the 
United States known as an Over- 
seas Aerial Port of Debarkation. At 
present MATS operates Ports of 
Embarkation at McGuire AFB, 
N.J.; Dover AFB, Dela; and 
Charleston AFB, S.C., on the east 
coast, while dispatching flights 
from Travis AFB, California and 
McChord AFB to Alaska, Hawaii 
and the Far East. Following the 
allocation of MATS airlift capa- 
bility, the specific items to be air- 
lifted are determined by the user 
concerned. Each service maintains 
at our aerial ports an Air Transport 
Coordination office. These offices 
must control the flow of airlift 
items into the aerial port at a 
steady rate throughout the period. 
If cargo generates too rapidly, 
MATS ports become bogged down 
in a storage problem. If it gener- 
ates too slowly, we have to cancel 
scheduled trips for lack of cargo 
or fly with a partial payload. 

While each user of our service 
determines for himself what we 
haul for him, he also determines 
the priority of the items we haul 
for him. MATS’ job is to haul it 
as the user desires. 


MATS is proving that it is 
cheaper in terms of our national 
resources to move high cost items 
by air than by surface shipment. 
Personnel is the most expensive 
component of our military estab- 


lishment. It follows then what 
wherever _ practicable. personnel 


should move by air, which is now 
a policy of all services. The next 
most expensive item we have iden- 
tified in the Air Force is aircraft 
engines, and we have been air- 
lifting engines to the theaters for 
almost a year. An aircraft engine 
from factory to using units over- 
seas by surface transportation re- 
quires “approximately 45 days. By 
transporting it by air, the time has 
been shortened to as little as five 
days. The inventory and initial pro- 
curement of engines can thus be 
reduced, and vast sums of funds 
for capital investment can be saved. 
A new Department of Defense 
directive, “Single Manager Assign- 
ment for Airlift Service,” dated 7 
December 1956 has been issued by 
the Secretary of Defense to estab- 
lish a “single manager” for air 
transport. This directive designates 
the Secretary of the Air Force as 
Single Manager for Airlift Service, 
and Military Air Transport Service 
the operating agency. Under the 
“single manager” concept, MATS 
will have full responsibility for the 
integrated airlift service. 


Primary Purpose 

Primary purpose and objectives 
of “single manager” airlift are to: 

a. Insure meeting of anticipated 
D-Day and wartime airlift require- 
ments; 

b. Integrate into one agency all 
transport type aircraft engaged in 
scheduled point-to-point service or 
susceptible to such scheduling, and 
other transport aircraft which may 
be designated by the Secretary of 
Defense; 


c. Furnish the most effective and 
economical airlift service to sup- 
port the Armed Forces under war 
and peacetime conditions; 

d. Achieve greater airlift capa- 
bility through increased flexibility, 
mobility and more efficient logistics 
support. 

The assigned “single manager” 
agency (MATS) will control cer- 
tain types of transport aircraft de- 
signated by Secretary of Defense, 
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together with personnel, facilities 
and equipment needed to support 
the airlift service. Aircraft in the 
following categories will not be 
assigned to the agency: Those with 
configuration which limits their 
use to specialized tasks; those 
needed by the military services for 
administrative air transport or CRT 
training; and aircraft required in 
operations having overriding mili- 
tary considerations. 

Full implementation of the 
“single Manager” concept for con- 
trolling airlift in the Armed Forces 
will require that other duplicating 
airlift activities within DOD be 
abolished. When MATS begins 
operating as “single manager” con- 
trol agency it will assume responsi- 
bility for airlift service support of 
all military departments, except as 
otherwise indicated above. 

This, then is the Military Air 
Transport Service—its mission and 
organization are unique. The 
House Appropriations Committee, 
following a recently concluded 
study of MATS, offered the follow- 
ing ‘evaluation—“The mission as- 
signed to MATS is of major stra- 
tegic importance. It is more than 
just a convenient air transport sys- 
tem. It is a significant portion of 
our overall Air Defense Forces.” 


Turbo-Liner Begins 
Extensive Test Program 

The engines and _ propellers 
which will power America’s first 
prop-jet commercial transport, the 
Lockheed Electra, are now flying 
in the Allison Turbo-Liner, it was 
announced recently. 

Consisting of the Allison 501- 
D13 Prop-jet engine and Aeroprod- 
ucts 606 propeller, this matched 
team is underway on a flight test 
program which will reach thou- 
sands of hours under every con- 
ceivable condition before the Elec- 
tra goes into service late in 1958. 
The Turbo-Liner is a converted 
twin-engine commercial airliner 
which Allison uses for flight test 
of prop-jet engines and propellers. 


Solar First Supplier 
In New Program 

Solar Aircraft Company has be- 
come the U. S. Navy's first equip- 
ment supplier to receive a con- 
tract in a new Bureau of Ships 
‘value engineering” program, Her- 
bert Kunzel, Solar president, an- 
nounced. 

Under a value engineering pro- 
gram a creative study is made of 
every cost item in the product or 
service under investigation. Exami- 








The Government and Industrial 


Division of Philco Corporation is 
constructing the first of two com- 
pletely transistorized —TRANSAC 
S-2000 computers to be delivered 
in 1958. 

TRANSAC Type S-2000 is a large 
scale completely _ transistorized 
Electronic Data Processing System 
designed for on line and off line 
commercial, scientific and military 
applications. Incorporating a com- 
bination of transistors and printed 
circuitry, first developed by Philco 
to meet the rigid requirements of 
airborne control systems, this sys- 
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tem is designed to offer the advan- 
tages of extreme compactness, light 
weight, low power consumption, 
high speed and extreme reliability. 
The highly developed Philco 
transistors, unlike vacuum tubes, 
require no periodic replacement, 
thereby greatly decreasing the 
problems of preventive and opera- 
tive maintenance. Gener rating com- 
paratively little heat, the $-2000 
requires only a small fraction of the 
air conditioning equipment normal- 
ly required for large scale com- 
puters—in fact, only that needed 
for human comfort is sufficient. 


pquidemnieveneenenn 7 -————_ 


Philco Builds ‘New Computer Transac S-2000 





nation is made, for example, of the 
possible use of alternative ma- 
terials or components; alternative 
manufacturing processes and pos- 
sible engineering re-evaluation. 

Under the contract, Solar will 
carry out a value analysis of the 
company’s s 50 hp Mars gas turbine 
engine. A special value engineering 
group has been established by Solar 
to undertake the study. The Mars 
gas turbine is used by the Navy in 
various applications, including a 
portable shipboard _ fire-fighting 
pump, for power generation, and in 
classified uses. 


Sperry Reveals 
Revolutionary 
Navigating System 

A revolutionary radio navigation 
system, the first to possess the range 
and accuracy necessary for com- 
mon use by helicopters, transconti- 
nental and transoceanic planes and 
ships, has been developed by Sper- 
ry Gyroscope Company, it was dis- 
closed rece ently. 

The proposed system, until now 
a highly classified military project, 
may be a step toward solving the 
nation’s civil air and sea lane traffic 
problem, according to Sperry engi- 
neers W. N. Dean, R. L. Frank and 
W. P. Frantz, co-authors of a paper 
presented recently before the Navi- 
gation session of the National Con- 
vention of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. They reported that the 
new CYTAC system is up to ten 
times more accurate than other 
presently known navigation sys- 
tems, at equal ranges. Moreover, it 
requires only 15 ground transmit- 
ters to provide a complete, 24-hour- 
a-day, all-weather air and sea navi- 
gation umbrella over the entire 
United States and adjacent sea 
lanes. More immediate planned air 
traffic systems require up to 1200 
new ground transmitting stations. 








Have you 


made your reservations for the An- 
nual Meeting of the Armed Forces 
Management Association? June 6th 
and 7th will be remembered for years 
to come by those who are in attend- 
ance. Your committees have not only 
a most interesting program of value 
to you and your installation, but are 
making every attempt to fill the off- 
hours with spectacular entertainment. 
Make your reservations today... . 
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Here’s the latest 
on Lithium 


METAL DISPERSIONS 


Got a catalyst problem? 


Interest sparked by the discovery that 
lithium metal dispersions make unique 
polymerization catalysts (the poly- 
merization of isoprene to a “natural” 
rubber) indicates a heretofore unex- 
ploited instrument of research. 


Microscope and Illuminator by American Optical Company, Instrument Division, Buffalo, 
New York. Polaroid® Land Camera by Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Consequently, Lithium Corporation 
is now making available experimental 
quantities of dispersions of this highly reactive 
metal. These dispersions may be purchased in 
either mineral oil or a mineral oil-petrolatum 
combination as the dispersing medium. Dis- 
persions in other media are available as special 
items. The “‘package”’ is obtainable in five 
sizes from 25 grams to 1 pound. Over 90% 


PROCESSORS OF LITHIUM METAL « METAL DISPERSIONS 
METAL DERIVATIVES: Amide e Hydride 


SALTS: Bromide « Carbonate e Chloride « Hydroxide « Nitrate 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS: Aluminate e Borate « Borosilicate »« Cobaitite e Manganite 
Molybdate « Silicate « Titanate « Zirconate « Zirconium Silicate 
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of the lithium metal particles have a diameter 
less than 25 microns. 

Specifications, information for preparing 
the dispersions including handling instruc- 
tions, prices and product data on lithium 
metal may be obtained by submitting a re- 
quest on company or institutional stationery. 


OF AMERICA, INC. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: New York « Chicago e Bessemer City, N. C. 


Cat Lake, Manitoba e Amos Area, Quebec 
PLANTS: St. Louis Park, Minnesota « Bessemer City, N. C. 
RESEARCH LABORATORY: St. Louis Park, Minnesota 














LITHIUM CORPORATION 


2590 RAND TOWER, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


MINES: Keystone, Custer, Hill City, South Dakota « Bessemer City, N.C. 











Army Personnel Management 
Is Geared to the Individual 


N JUNE 1775 when General 

George Washington selected his 
staff for the newly authorized Con- 
tinental Army he named Major 
General Horatio Gates as his Ad- 
jutant General. Provided with a 
covered wagon for his “office,” Gen- 
eral Gates headed a staff of six 
men. His first mission was to bring 
the meager Continental Army of 
some 10,000 men up to its author- 
ized strength of 22,000. By Feb- 
ruary of 1776 the re giments were 
filled. 

Army recruiting still remains an 
important mission of The Adjutant 
General’s Office—but today it is 
only one of the many personnel 
and administrative services this 
office provides for the United States 
Army. Under the direction and 
control of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Personnel, The Adjutant 
General’s tasks range from apti- 
tude testing of individuals entering 
the Army to the preservation and 
servicing of the records of some 
21 million men and women who 
now serve or have served in the 
Army. 

Military planners are accustomed 
to dealing in terms of divisions, 
corps, and armies. Yet they realize 
that it is the individual who is im- 
portant—getting the right man to 
the right place at the right time. 
Army personnel management is 
geared to the individual soldier. 
Making sure that he is the right 
man through preliminary testing; 
making sure that he is fully trained 
and physically conditioned; and 
seeing that at the right time he gets 
to the right place—the unit that 
needs his particular military skill. 


How it Starts 

Normally young men come to 
the Army ‘directly from or shortly 
after comple ting school and seldom 
have developed skills or talents 


By Major General 
Herbert M. Jones 


Here's Why— 


which can be used “as is” in the 
military service. Therefore, the 
first problem for management is to 
classify new recruits on the basis 
of aptitude and mental abilities. By 
means of initial aptitude testing, 
each individual is scheduled for 
training in an occupational area 
needed by the Army where he has 
the greatest probability of success. 
First, however, all recruits must be 
trained basically as _ soldiers—in 
physical fitness, personal care, use 
of weapons, the ability to live to- 
gether, and, most important of all, 
to perform as members of a closely 
coordinated fighting unit. 

After this basic training, our per- 
sonnel manageme : sy stem fits the 
man to the job. \ ‘arious systems 
have been used by the Army over 
the years. In July of 1955, the pres- 
ent system of Army job coding was 
introduced. U nique in this new 
system is the Military Occupational 
Spe scialty (MOS) Code which more 
completely describes the jobs to be 
done. Each digit of a 5-digit code 
has a specific ‘ond constant mean- 
ing, and indicates progressively 
more refined identification of the 
job it codes. 

Since the Army’s primary mission 
is to train men to fight with modern 
weapons under modern warfare 
conditions, it is obvious that all the 
accountants, lawy ers, carpenters, 
and such cannot be used in their 
civilian capacities while they are 
in the Army. However, the indi- 
vidual’s_ civilian occupation spe- 
cialty is carefully coded and _re- 
corded for use should the need 
arise. Then if the field commander 
has a job requiring men with 
special qualifications, he can find 
them quickly by referring to the 
organizational file of individual 
qualification cards. 

This job-coding and MOS system 
is used as a basis for personnel 
requisitioning, assignments, and re- 
placement. It also is important in 
our personnel accounting system. 
Personnel and statistical data must 


be available daily for current re- 
quirements. In addition, records 
must be maintained for use as a 
basis for future planning. The 
Army personnel accounting system 
now in use utilizes the electric ac- 
counting machine method com- 
monly called “punch card account- 
Ing. 


New System 

The Adjutant General’s Office 
has established an automatic data 
processing system. It is expected 
that the system will be in opera- 
tion by May of this year. Selected 
information pertaining to Army 
personnel formerly recorded in 
thousands of punched cards and 
manual files will be compactly 
arranged on reels of magnetic tape. 
Information on these tapes can be 
kept current electronically and 
processed at fantastic speeds to 
compile timely reports concerning 
Army pe srsonnel by selected g group- 
ings or as indiv iduals. 

To use this new system a com- 
plete and detailed analysis must 
be made of each job to be done and 
a series of instructions for the ma- 
chine developed. Thirty-seven such 
projects are sche duled initially for 
automatic data processing. These 
operations pertain primarily to 
Army personnel accounting and 
personnel record keeping. For ap- 
proximately six months, the old 
system will be operated concur- 
rently with the new. By then we 
expect to have enough experience 
to phase out the old procedures. 
Planners state that the new system 
will be capable of furnishing more 
accurate and timely personnel data 
quicker and at less cost than under 
the present system. 

The maintenance of a highly 
competent officer corps qualified to 
serve the nation effectively in any 
national emergency is another im- 
portant objective of the Army's 
personnel management program. 
Because of the commander's re- 
sponsibilities to his men, it is im- 
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portant that the military leader 
have an unusual knowledge and 
full appreciation of all facets of 
his job. A military commander is 
vested with a high degree of 
authority which extends into mat- 
ters normally considered individual 
and personal. Everything concern- 
ing a soldier's existence—his ability, 


potentiality, professional knowl- 
edge, as well as those matters 


which influence his personal life 
such as his food, clothing, comfort, 
promotion, and in time of war, his 
very life—depends upon his com- 
mander’s knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the importance of all 
phases of his work. Therefore, the 
professional capabilities of officer 
personnel must be developed 
through a systematic method of 
career planning. 

The career program consists 
essentially of “on the job” practical 
training supplemented by formal 
schooling. It is designed to take 
advantage of available and appro- 
priate duty positions that will train 
the maximum number of officers 
in command and staff functions. 
Every effort is made to avoid re- 
peated assignments to the same 
type of duty and to provide greater 
opportunity to gain experience in 
broad practical command and staff 
duties. Assignment patterns are de- 
veloped which integrate the desires 
and qualifications of individual 
officers with the needs of the Army. 
Plans are continuously being de- 
veloped and implemented to as- 
sure— . 

(1) The development of the pro- 
fessional capacities of officers to 
the highest ability levels by 
planned and progressive rotation 
of assignment. 

(2) Equal opportunity for selec- 
tion, promotion, and _ significant 
assignments on the basis of demon- 
strated merit. 

(3) Classification according to 
qualification and the recording of 
such qualification. 


The Rest of the Picture 
While the personnel services per- 
formed by The Adjutant General’s 
Office are of vital importance, the 
various administrative services per- 
formed are equally essential to the 
Army of today. Administrative re- 
sponsibilities for operation of a 
record management program, a 
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publications system, a courier serv- 
ice, a postal system, and a recrea- 
tional program all present a diver- 
sity of challenges. 


Miles of records—The Army now 
has over 21 million records of cur- 
rent and former military personnel. | 
These records have historical sig- 
nificance and are the basis for 
many rights and privileges accru- 
ing under law to the serviceman 
and his family. Although the same 
name may appear thousands of 
times, as in the case of Tom Brown 
and Henry Smith, each record is 
readily identifiable. When an emer- 
gency arises today, the Army can 
get the right Tom Brown back from 
Korea faster than his great grand- 
daddy who served in Washington's 
Army could get from Valley Forge 
to Yorktown. 


As the custodian of these millions 
of personnel files, as well as ap- 
proximately 850,000 linear feet of 
other types of records, it is imper- 
ative to conduct an aggressive pro- 
gram of records management on a 
continuing basis. Over 4 million in- 
quiries annually are answered in 
connection with these records. In 
addition, the Army creates more 
than a million linear feet of files 
each year. This is equivalent to 
approximately 200,000 file cabinets 
of records. 


A formal program of Army 
records management has been con- 
ducted since 1943. During the 10- 
year period ending in 1955, more 
than 7 million linear feet of files 
having no further value have been 
destroyed and 2 million linear feet 
have been retired to low-cost space 
in records centers. The objective of 
these actions is to save money by 
releasing valuable office space and 
filing equipment. Prior to 1955 the 
program was concerned primarily 
with the maintenance and disposi- 
tion of records. In 1955 the scope 
of the program was expanded to 
include mail and correspondence 
management with a view to obtain- 
ing more effective control over 
the creation and transmission of 
records. 


Money to Save—Operation of the 
Army publications system is an- 
other responsibility of the Adjutant 
General. Since Army printing costs 
involve an expenditure in excess 
of 20 million dollars annually, it is 
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apparent that any reduction in the 
volume will result in a savings to 
the taxpayer. Improvements in the 
Army publications system are 
being made continuously. For ex- 
ample, the distribution system of 
Army publications has been com- 
pletely revised to provide for dis- 
tribution on a “need-to-know” basis 
instead of by a “distribution for- 
mula.” By placing responsibility 
for proper distribution at the using 
level, the commander at that level 
is responsible for insuring that 
publications are furnished only to 
those elements really needing 
them. During the first year of this 
system savings of over 60 million 
printed pages were  realized— 
enough to fill four freight cars. At 
the same time the content of 
printed Department of the Army 
Circulars was changed from multi- 
subject to single subject circulars. 
This alone saved over 15 million 
pages during the first year—enough 
to fill one freight car. 

Years ago a young company com- 
mander had several shelves of 
Army Regulations in his company 
orderly room. They related to 
ev erything from purchasing black- 
eyed peas to fiscal functions at the 
departmental level. As changes 
were received, which was not in- 
frequent, the company clerk had 
to post them all to keep his regu- 
lations current. Today company 
commanders have comparativ ely 
few regulations, and those relate 
only to the operation of his com- 
pany. 

Printed forms, too, facilitate the 
company commander's administra- 
tion. The Army uses a great variety 
of printed forms to expedite its 
administration. Forms that have a 
universal use are standardized, 
printed in quantity, and stocked at 
Publications Centers for distribu- 
tion to using agencies. If a com- 
mander needs a nonstandard form 
for a particular local use, he has 
authority to produce it locally. The 
Army's forms management system 
is controlled at Department of the 
Army level to prevent duplication 
and eliminate obsolete forms. 


The activities mentioned con- 
stitute only a portion of those per- 
sonnel and administrative services 
performed daily by The Adjutant 
General's Office. Other responsi- 
bilities include the accomplishment 
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of a variety of military personnel 
actions involving admission of 
cadets to the United States Military 


Academy at West Point; officer 
appointments and promotions; 


awards of Army decorations; the 
off-duty education of servicemen; 
the separation of personnel from 
the service; and the supervision of 
the Army worldwide postal system. 
Successful accomplishment of these 
tasks requires a staff of trained 
personnel. Consequently formal 
programs of administrative and 
supervisor training are an integral 
part of the management improve- 
ment program. 


Where Civilians Fit 


To assure adequate numbers of 
trained civilian administrators, a 
Civilian Administrative Develop- 
ment Course was established in 
1951. Each year approximately 
twelve civilian employees are 
selected on a competitive basis for 
6 months of intensive training. The 
course includes extensive orienta- 
tion. This training runs concurrent- 
ly with diversified “on-the-job” 
work assignments. Extracurricular 


activities include college level 
study, attendance at professional 
meetings, reading assignments, 


and seminars. Trainees are evalu- 
ated and counseled periodically 
throughout the course of the pro- 
gram. 

Another program designed to 
strengthen our staff of supervisors 

“The Supervisor Training Pro- 
gram for Civilian Employees.” It 
offers courses ranging from those 
for the newly appointed supervisors 
to advanced courses for senior su- 
pervisors. Administrative officials 
participate in the planning and con- 
duct a portion of the instruction in 
this program in addition to their 
other duties. 


Friendly cooperation within and 
between divisions of The Adjutant 
General's Office and with the Army 
agencies it serves, and especially 
in its contacts with the American 
public, is considered as vital to 
good management as the effective 
use of manpower or material re- 
sources. When a large organiza- 
tion becomes so coldly efficient that 
the public feels it is dealing with 
robots whose sense of human 
values is limited by the number of 
holes in a punch card, that organi- 


zation loses its effectiveness. With- 
in The Adjutant General’s Office a 
campaign has been launched to 
avoid any “robot-type” replies to 
correspondence and to emphasize 
good business practices that con- 
vey to each correspondent our 
personal interest in his problem 
and our earnest desire to provide 
a prompt and fully satisfactory 
solution. This “Friendly Coopera- 
tion Program” costs a little extra in 
time and effort but pays big divi- 
dends through improved public 
relations. 

In fifty years today’s Army will 
appear as obsolete as Washington’s 
does now, but until we find a sub- 
stitute for the man on the field, 
his individual interest will always 
be our first concern in everything 
we do. 





Latest Arctic 
Developments 

Brig. Gen. Thomas L. Bryan, Jr., 
commander of Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, said here that 
USAF ski take-off and landing tests 
of heavy cargo aircraft on icy, 
snow-covered Minnesota lakes are 
pointing the way to future Air 
Force Arctic operations. 

The propjet C-130 Lockheed 
Hercules took off at 111,000 
pounds gross weight to set a new 
weight-lifting record for ski- 
equipped, four-engine aircraft, he 
disclosed. 

Task Force SLIDE (Snow, Land 
and Ice Development Exercise) 
was originated by Wright Air De- 
velopment Center’s Aircraft Labo- 
ratory. Arthur G. Stansel is Task 
Force Coordinator.) 





New Plant for 
Magnetic Amplifiers 

Magnetic Amplifiers, Inc., has an- 
nounced the formation of its new 
West Coast Division. This new 
plant, located at El Segundo, Cali- 
fornia, will supply engineering and 
production of magnetic and tran- 
sistor servo amplifiers, D.C. power 
supplies, voltage regulators and 
airborne servo systems. 

The establishment of the new 
division will facilitate liaison engi- 
neering and production of airborne 
components and systems for the 
airframe, missile and_ electronic 
industries. 
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Managing 


The Air Force Flight Test Center 


Tue UNITED States Air Force, 
the world’s largest and most man- 
agement-conscious business, de- 
fines management as a “process of 
organizing and employing re- 
sources to accomplish a pre- -deter- 
mined objective.” I call it “getting 
the job done” and mean the same 
thing. “Getting the job done” in 
a business as large and complex as 
the Air Force requires good man- 
agement. But this doesn’t mean 
that Air Force installations, includ- 
ing the Air Force Flight Test Cen- 
ter, are managed “by ‘the book.” In 
fact, on occasion flight testing re- 
quires that we bend some of the 
theoretically “good” management 
practices completely out of shape. 
But before we discuss flight test 
management, let’s take a look 
the Air Force Flight Test Center 
and what it does. 

The Air Force Flight Test Center 
is the quality control division of 
the Air Research and Development 
Command. We take a weapons sys- 
tem, complete for the first time, 
and put it through its paces. What 
we find out often determines 
whether an aircraft or weapons 
system will be purchased for the 
USAF inventory, extensiy ely modi- 
fied, or discarded. Flight testing 
conducted at the Flight Test Cen- 
ter includes the highly publicized 
experimental tests of rocket air- 
craft, but consists primarily of cer- 
tain portions of the eight phase 
cycle that all USAF aircraft un- 
dergo. 

In brief, these phases tell the 
Air Force: 

PHASE I: 

PHASE II: 

PHASE III: 

PHASE IV: 


Does it fly? 

How good is it? 
How can we fix it? 
What do we have 


By Brig. Gen. J. S. Holtoner 
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from the _ stand- 
point of perform- 
ance and stability 
characteristics? 
How does it fly in 
bad weather? 
How does it work 
as a complete wea- 
pons system? 


PHASE V: 


PHASE VI: 


PHASE VII 
& What is the best 
way to use? 

PHASE VIII: 

The contractors do Phase I and 
III, we do II, IV and VI, other 
Air Force organizations do V, VII 
and VIII. 

To do our part of this job we 
have quite a few unique and ex- 
pensive facilities, such as a 15,000 
foot runway, test stands which will 
take rocket engines developing 
1,000,000 pounds of thrust, and sev- 
eral million dollars worth of instru- 
mentation. This hardware, worth 
about 300 million dollars, is 
spread over 300,000 acres of Cali- 
fornia’s Mojave Desert. We have 
about 10,000 engineers, pilots, and 
technicians to operate these facil- 
ities, and a budget of some $60 
million dollars a year to pay sala- 
ries and buy nuts ‘and bolts. These 
are the resources—everything nec- 
essary except management. Since 
1952 that has been my job. 

Like most managers, my theory 
of how to best “get the job done” 
is to find the right kind of people, 
put them in a sound organization, 
and give them the resources they 
need. If this is done perfectly, a 
manager's job becomes pretty sim- 
ple. Fortunately good managers 
are made, not born. A great deal 
of effort is spent in making sure 
that AFFTC officers and civilians 
with management talent are given 
an opportunity to develop that 
talent. The best way to do this, I 
have found, is through a combina- 


tion of training and selective ex- 
perience: Let the man see how a 
good manager works, then apply 
the “let George do it” concept— 
putting the manager-to-be in a 
position where he must make de- 
cisions. By assigning our neophy te 
managers to positions of increasing 
re sponsibility and at the same time 
exposing them to good manage- 
ment principles through example 
and training we have been able to 
develop a staff of competent man- 
agers who not only know the prin- 
ciples, but who are completely 
familiar with our problems. 

The Air Force, provides an ex- 
cellent basic management struc- 
ture. A structure which is founded 
on the best management principles. 

Like all major Air Force organiza- 
tions, the Air Force Flight Test 
Center has a top level manager 
for each of the three resources 
needed to do any job: men, money 
and material. Efficient management 
of these resources is the job of the 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff for Person- 
nel, Comptroller, and Materiel. 
Tying all this together is the job 
of the fourth top level manager, 
the DCS/Operations. It’s his job to 
plan for the day-to-day operation 
of the Center, as well as for future 
requirements. All of these jobs are 
complicated at the Air Force Flight 
Test Center by the tremendously 
rapid adv ancement in the field of 
aeronautics. 

We can pin down a job, dissect 
it, study it, and determine the 
“ideal” way to manage our busi- 
ness, but by the time we get this 
done, Air Research and Dev elop- 
ment Command scientists and tech- 
nicians have changed the rules. A 
good example of the kind of man- 
agement problems we face may be 
seen by looking at the rate of in- 
crease in aircraft speed. During 
World War II, aircraft speed in- 
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creased roughly 30 percent. In the 
past 10 years aircraft speed has in- 
creased to nearly four times that of 
the fastest World War II airplane. 
Speed increases in this period aver- 
aged 165 miles per hour per year. 
This change alone has had a great 
effect on how we test aircraft. The 
changes we face are similar to 
those encountered in the products 
of most companies, but on a tre- 
mendously enlarged scale. We 
must cope with changes in prod- 
ucts not from one company, but 
from the entire aviation indus- 
try. Management problems at the 
AFFTC are becoming particularly 
acute as the emphasis changes from 
conventional aircraft to missiles, 
and perhaps atomic powered air- 
craft. A great deal of our manage- 
ment effort goes into making sure 
that the AFFTC will be prepared 
for these changes. 


This rapidly shifting manage- 
ment situation makes some way of 
seeing how we are doing as we go 
along, extremely important, since 
more useful information may be 
gained by looking at the score- 
board than by watching a single 
play. This is the job of management 
analysis: to continuously analyze 
how things are going, prepare the 
results in a form that can be readily 
interpreted, and present them to 
the managers concerned. This lets 
us know just how we are doing as 
managers, and, more important, 
enables us to see areas which are 
headed for trouble before a critical 
situation is reached. 


In any group of managers you 
find two extremes of thought—the 
“it’s in the book”, and the “ignore 
the rules, get the job done” the- 
ories. The Air Force Flight Test 
Center is somewhere in the middle. 
There is probably an ideal way to 
do any specific operation—but put- 
ting a series of these “ideal” opera- 
tions together doesn’t always re- 
sult in the best way of getting the 
job done, or in getting it done at 
all. We don’t build airplanes by 
taking the best engine, the best 
wing, and best fuselage, and put- 
ting them together. The result 
might look like an airplane, but the 
odds are against its flying like one. 
In building an airworthy aircraft, 
some of the parts are pretty badly 
hacked up to make them function 
together. This is also how we test 
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aircraft. We want our organization 
to function efficiently, but they 
must function in relation to other 
organizations contributing to our 
end product. 


Since the AFFTC is primarily 
concerned with testing aircraft, 
let's take a look at the portion of 


our organization directly con- 
cerned. Two organizations, the 
Directorate of Flight Test, the 


Maintenance Group, provide the 
essentials. As shown on the accom- 
panying organizational chart, both 
are organized on a straight line, or 
functional concept. Each contains 
the facilities necessary to do its job, 
and each represents an efficient or- 
ganization. However, no matter 
how perfectly these organizations 
function individually, the out-put 
of each must be combined before 
we can apply the criteria of all 
management: does it get the job 
done. 


From the standpoint of getting 
the job done only, we would have 
a complete organization encom- 
passing all the resources necessary 
to test an aircraft, from supply bins 
to a press to print the final report, 
for each project. With 70 to 100 
test projects in operation at one 
time, we would need an enormous 
facility—and a stupendous budget. 
The operation would be uneco- 
nomical in the extreme, even 
though it might produce an end 
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product in a hurry. To do many 
jobs at once with a reasonable 
amount of resources, The AFFTC 
employs a group of men called 
“project officers”. These men, all 
working out of one central office on 
the operational level, are assigned 
one or more test projects. 


As a member of a team consist- 
ing of the project officer, engineer, 
and a test pilot, he knows exactly 
what is needed to keep his project 
rolling. He goes into organizations 
like aircraft maintenance or data 
reduction, and distorts normal pro- 
cedures to make them fit the re- 
quirements of the moment. This re- 
sults in a lot of pulling and tugging, 
causes some inefficiency, and oc- 
casionally produces a little steam. 
But it gets the job done, which is 
our primary goal. 


Management of the Flight Test 
Center involves things other than 
Air Force Flight Testing. The 
AFFTC also tests rocket en- 
gines, and parachutes; operates the 
world’s fastest railroad, the Ex- 
perimental High Speed Track; sup- 
ports the USAF Experimental Test 
Pilot's School and the NACA High 
Speed Flight Station; and, provides 
facilities for some 39 aircraft con- 
tractors. The rules are the same for 
all-find the right kind of people, 
give them a sound organization, 
and the resources they need. Then 
make sure the job gets done. 
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Why Canadian Aircraft Production 


N MOST free enterprise coun- 

tries, once a program has re- 
ceived approval at the highest 
government levels, getting a new 
military aircraft into service and 
maintaining its development to 
final obsolescence, is a joint effort 
of the air force as the consumer 
with a government procurement 
agency and the designer and manu- 
facturer. The method of coordinat- 
ing this effort varies widely. 

In the United Kingdom, when 
the Air Force has obtained govern- 
ment approval and funds for a 
defined requirement, the project 
becomes the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Supply, which as the 
government purchasing agent 
negotiates the contracts, supervises 
development, and is generally in 
complete charge of production. 
Unfortunately, the preoccupation 
of specialist procurement agencies 
of this kind with the complex 
mechanics of procurement on a 
continually changing requirement 
may delay and hinder the full con- 
sideration of the consumer’s views 
by the designer and manufacturer. 

“ However, the advantages of such 
a system are that the fighting 
forces are relieved of a basically 
civilian and specialist function; 
they are divorced as far as possible 
from partisan commercial relation- 
ships, and the whole defense pur- 
chasing function can be centralized 
for greater economy of procure- 
ment and to permit adequate con- 
trol to be maintained of the impact 
of defense spending on the econ- 
omy of the country. In addition, it 
avoids to a certain extent the lack 
of general perspective which every 
technical consumer has with regard 
to his own needs. 

In contrast to the United King- 
dom, the United States has com- 
bined the responsibility for de- 
velopment and for procurement in 
the USAF, and while this un- 
doubtedly provides much more 


Is Going Up 


immediate and sympathetic con- 
sideration to the user's changing 
requirements and ensures more 
satisfactory delivery, it lacks some 
of the safeguards referred to 
previously. 

Canada has developed a compro- 
mise of the two systems. After 
parliamentary approval of detailed 
estimates submitted by the Depart- 
ment of National Defense on behalf 
of the Air Force, the Department 
of Defense Production assumes full 
responsibility for selecting contrac- 
tors and negotiating contracts and 
for the development of the govern- 
ment’s defense procurement poli- 
cies. However, the RCAF works 
in very close association with both 
the procurement agency and the 
contractors by retaining inspection 
responsibility to ensure satisfactory 
standards of workmanship and by 
working directly with the designer 
and manufacturer to introduce such 
modifications and design changes 
as can be absorbed within the fi- 
nancial limitations of the contracts. 

Historically, the Canadian sys- 
tem was developed during World 
War II when the Department of 
Munitions and Supply acted as the 
defense procurement agency. That 
department was disbanded im- 
mediately after the war and its 
functions were carried out largely 
by the Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration until the start of the 
Korean War when the Department 
of Defense Production was formed. 

It should also be noted that the 
Department of National Defense 
employs an additional agency, the 
Defense Research Board, to assist 
in coordinating and monitoring all 
development programs with the 
Department of Defense Production. 

That is‘a brief description of the 
Canadian governmental machinery 
controlling, not only military air- 
craft production, but the produc- 
tion of all military equipment. It 
works reasonably well. 





By Air Marshal W. A. Curtis, RCAF 


Vice-Chairman of the Board 
A. V. Roe Canada Limited 
Malton, Ontario 
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Aircraft production is more diffi- 
cult to control, and at the same 
time keep flexible, than most other 
military articles. During the five 
years that elapse between the glint 
in the designer's eye and an air- 
craft on the line, there has to be 
very close cooperation between the 
user and the manufacturer and the 
Canadian system permits this. 

Our aircraft industry has rapidly 
recovered from its post World War 
II slump, and it is now in quite a 
healthy condition. 

There are two very important 
new features present in this re- 
vitalized industry. 

1.) We have built up capable 
engineering staffs and are design- 
ing and building aircraft that are 
second to none. 

2a.) We have several aero en- 
gine companies with very modern 
engine building facilities that com- 
pare favourably with those found 
anywhere in the world. 

2b.) We are designing and pro- 
ducing 100% Canadian jet engines 
which power our Canadian ll 
weather fighter, the CF.100, and 
our Canadian-built day fighter, the 
F.86. 

We have produced considerably 
more than 500 of the former, and 
1500 of the latter. 

A very brief story on our postwar 
aircraft manufacturing effort should 
start with de Havilland Aircraft 
of Canada Limited. 

In 1946, they designed and built 
a light trainer called the “Chip- 
munk,” which was adopted by the 
air forces of some 14 countries. 

They next produced the “Bea- 
ver’, a single-engine “Short Take- 
off and Landing” (STOL) plane 
which operates most successfully 
on wheels, skiis or floats. 

This was followed by a larger 
version called the “Otter”. These 
aircraft are known in the U.S. serv- 
ices as the L.20 and the U.LA. 
One, or the other, of these air- 
craft have been sold to some 57 
countries. 

As a result of the success of the 
“Beaver” and the “Otter” in the 
(STOL) category, this company 
has embarked on a new project 
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which they have named the “Cari- 
bou”. It is to be a twin-engine air- 
craft designed to carry a 3 ton pay 
load out of a 1000 ft. strip. Orders 
have already been placed for this 
aircraft by both the U:S. Army and 
the Canadian Army. 

Canadair Limited, Montreal, a 
member of the General Dynamics 


Group, has produced many types - 


of excellent aircraft—the “North 
Star’, a successful four-engine 
transport used by TCA, the RCAF 
and BEA; the Orenda- -powered 
“Sabre” jet, which it has success- 
fully sold on four continents against 
keen competition; the “Shooting 
Star”, a Rolls-Royce powered ver- 
sion of the T.33 jet trainer. The 
company is now in production of 
the CL.28, a very large Maritime 
aircraft, which is the anti-sub- 
marine version of the Bristol Bri- 
tannia. The company is also build- 
ing a Canadian version of the 
Britannia Transport for the RCAF. 

Out of the World War II air- 
craft industry was born a new 
British-financed, Canadian organi- 
zation, named A. V. Roe Canada 
Limited. 

It occurred on December 1, 1945 
when the Hawker Siddeley Group 
purchased the Victory Aircraft 
plant at Malton from the Canadian 
government. Shortly after, the new 
Canadian company acquired a 
small research organization named 
Turbo-Research Limited, which 
had been founded by the govern- 
ment to study that new invention— 
the gas turbine, or jet engine. 

This newly formed Canadian avi- 
ation company set out to tackle 
three tremendous projects, all of 
them pioneering for Canada and, in 
some respects, breaking new 
ground entirely. We (Canada) had 
never designed aircraft and we had 
not built aero engines. 

With full realization of similar 
plans within the aircraft industries 
of the United States and England, 
A. V. Roe Canada started work on 
a new gas turbine engine, a jet- 
powered airliner and a twin-engine 
jet fighter which would span the 
continent non-stop, and carry radar 
to fight at night, or in bad weather 
with heavy armament. Quite a pro- 
gram for a young enterprise! 

The Orenda jet engine (“Orenda” 
is an Iroquois Indian word mean- 
ing “source of all power”), made 
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rapid progress under the guidance 
of a small group of young, brilliant 
and enthusiastic engineers. On 
February 10, 1949, two months after 
the company marked its third birth- 


day, the Orenda was running on | 
« > | 


the test stands and meeting all 
expectations. 

With jet engines now producing 
in excess of 20,000 pounds of static 
thrust, the 6,000 pound output of 


the early Orenda sounds small. But | 


eight years ago, the Orenda was a 
leader in its field and became one 
of the most powerful and depend- 
able aircraft engines in mass 
production. 


The engineering and production 
personnel working in the aircraft 


divisions were not far behind. De- | 


sign and prototype production of 
the jet-powered airliner also was 
being pushed at top speed and the 
small Avro Canada Group were 
hopeful that their aircraft would 
be the first airliner to fly anywhere 
in the world. 


On August 10, 1949, the Avro Jet- 
liner made its first flight. It was the 
first jet-powered transport in Amer- 
ica, and only two weeks behind 
the de Havilland Comet in Eng- 
land. This tremendous pioneering 
accomplishment of this young 
Canadian company is all the more 
impressive now, when you realize 
the United States first jet airliner 
has only recently got into the air, 
and is still a long way from actual 
airline operation. 

The Jetliner did everything its 
designers had planned. In its initial 
demonstration flight, it toppled air- 
line route records in Canada and 
the United States as it whistled 
along at 30,000 feet at better than 
400 miles an hour, with a passenger 
capacity of 40 persons. 

The Society of Automotive Engi- 


neers recognized this outstanding | 


engineering and production mile- 
stone by presenting to Design Engi- 
neer, James Floyd, the 1951 Wright 
Brothers Medal. Mr. Floyd was the 
first non-United States citizen to 
be so honoured. 

The future looked bright for the 
Avro Jetliner. But in June 1950, 
war broke out in Korea, and Cana- 
da, together with United States and 
Britain, had to think once again of 
national defense and preparation 


(Continued on page 44) 
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PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go wher- 
ever needed, or store away like folding chairs 
when not in use. They come in 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
lengths, have two hat shelves and 1 or 2 full 
length, hanger bars for coat hangers or coat 
hooks. (Two-sided hooks snap over and strad- 
dle the bar, see detail above). Standard units 
come on glides: stand rigidly under a full 
load. Special caster bases are available for 
wheeling racks about—loaded or empty. Write 
for Catalog CT-455. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


27 West 37th Str 


eet e Ch 


icago 9, Illinois 
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General Twining Named New 
JCS Chairman. Washington (AFPS). 
President Eisenhower has nomi- 
nated General Nathan F. Twining 
to succeed Admiral Arthur W. Rad- 
ford as chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on 1 August 1957. The 
nomination of General Twining, 
who has been Air Force Chief of 
Staff since 1953, now must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


Navy Sponsoring Bathyscape 
Dives. As part of the International 
Geophysical Year oceanographic 
studies a series of 15 dives by the 
bathyscape TRIESTE began today 
in the Mediterranean under spon- 
sorship of the Office of Naval Re- 
search, the Navy announced today. 

The bathyscape dives off the 
Italian coast are designed for 
scientific observations and not to 
establish new records. Monsieur 
Jacques Piccard, son of Professor 
Auguste Piccard who invented the 
bathyscape, will make the dives. 

The bathyscape, meaning “deep 
craft,” is being developed under 
the Navy European Research Con- 
tracts Program as a tool for ocean- 
ographic research, and promises to 
make “inner space,” i.e., the deep 
ocean depths, accessible to man. 

Capable of submerging 20 times 
as deep as a conventional sub- 
marine, the bathyscape can reach 
the three-mile-deep floor of the 
deep oceans. The TRIESTE, con- 
structed with Italian-Swiss collabo- 
ration, is the second bathyscape 
constructed; the other is the French 
Navy's FNRS-3. The two craft to 
date have made more than 60 dives. 
However, in these experimental 
prototypes dives are still far from 
being “routine.” 


General LeMay New Vice Chief 
of AF. Pentagon speculation has 
it that General Curtis E. LeMay 
who has left the Strategic Air 
Command after almost nine years, 
will become the Air Force Chief 
of Staff one of these fine days. 
Moving into the number two-spot, 
General LeMay will be closely 
associated with General Thomas 
D. White who will become Chief 
of Staff on 30 June. 
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Army Changes in February 1957. 
Washington (ANS). Many major 
changes in the Army's organiza- 
tion, tactics, and weapons are ex- 
pected during the next fiscal year, 
according to Chief of Staff, General 
Maxwell D. Taylor. 

In a statement before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee here 
recently, General Taylor summed 
up the progress he expected of the 
Army during February 1957 as 
follows: 

“The Army will enhance its com- 
bat readiness and hence its deter- 
rent capability by the reorganiza- 
tion of its divisions, by the intro- 
duction of atomic support com- 
mands, and by the improved readi- 
ness of the Army Strategic Re- 
serve. 

“It will continue the moderniza- 
tion of its equipment, particularly 
in the missile field. 

“Its reserve forces should im- 
prove in quality through the further 
implementation of the Reserve 
Forces Act and related actions.” 

A few minutes earlier, The Chief 
of Staff had told the Committee 
that the first and perhaps most im- 
portant change will be a major re- 
organization of the Army’s main 
combat forces—the infantry, air- 
borne, and (to a lesser extent) the 
armored divisions. 

“The purpose of the reorgani- 
zation,” he said, “is to improve our 
ability to fight effectively under 
conditions of atomic w arfare with- 
out loss of capability to conduct 
so-called conventional warfare.” 

General Taylor also told the 
Committee that the change in 
weapons would occasion a major 
shift to surface-to-surface and sur- 
face-to-air missiles, both with war- 
heads of great destructive capacity. 


USMC College Aid Program. 
Commandant, General Randolph 
McC. Pate has recently announced 
the Marine Corps will cooperate in 
assisting their career officers in 
completing their college education 
for a degree. A recent survey by 
the Department of Defense showed 
the Navy had 66.9 percent of 
officers with degre es, the Army 
second with 57.1 percent, the Air 





Force, 50.3 percent and the Marine 
Corps 41.8 percent. Special con- 
sideration will be given to those 
officers who have been making an 
effort to secure their degrees on 
off-duty time. Application instruc- 
tions are contained in Marine 
Corps Order 1560.7. 


Department of Defense Changes. 
Donald A. Quarles has moved up 
to be Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
leaving the job of Secretary of the 
Air Force to his former assistant, 
James H. Douglas. Mr. Murray 
Snyder was recently sworn in as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Legislative and Public Affairs), 
and Mr. William H. Francis, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower, Personnel and Re- 
serve). 


Army Planes to Fly Atlantic. 
Five L-23D (Beech) aircraft are 
being readied for a transoceanic 
hop. Two of the aircraft will make 
the trip this month and the remain- 
ing three in June. The flight will 
not only permit rapid delivery of 
this type equipment, but will save 
a considerable expense in disas- 
sembly, crating, reassembly and 
shipboard space. The flight will 
mark a “first” in the 15-year history 
of Army Aviation. ; 


USCG Offers June OCS. Captain 
S. R. Sands, Jr., USCG, Director of 
Reserve, Third Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, recently announced the Coast 
Guard was planning an Officers 
Candidate Class “especially suited 
for June college graduates.” The 
class will convene on July 10, and 
is open to college seniors and grad- 
uates between the ages of 21 and 
26. Applicants who are accepted 
for the June class willl receive 17 
weeks training at the Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Connecti- 
cut. Following graduation the 
officer candidates are commis- 
sioned Ensigns and are assigned 
three years active duty aboard 
ships or at shore stations. 


Navy Planes Armed With Spar- 
row III. Washington (AFPS)—The 
Sparrow III, a supersonic missile 
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arming Navy fighter planes, will 
augment the Sparrow I in air fleet 
defenses, the Navy has announced. 

The improved version of the air- 
launched missile was developed by 
the Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
of Boston, Mass. 

The Sparrow I is 12-feet long, 
weighs 300 pounds and can attain 
speeds over 1,500 miles an hour 
within seconds of being launched. 
Sparrow II, an experimental missile 
developed by the Douglas Aircraft 
Corp., is not intended for fleet use, 
the Navy said. 


Secretary of Defense Confer- 
ence. The Marine Corps Base at 
Quantico, Virginia, will play host 
again this year from 13-16 June, to 
the annual Secretary of Defense's 
annual conference with the military 
secretaries and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


Army Command Management 
Plan to Far East. A Department 
of the Army orientation team left 
last month to brief major com- 
mands in the Far East in the oper- 
ation of the Command Manage- 
ment System. Under this system, 
direct control of operating costs is 
given to the commander respon- 
sible for operating decisions. To 
date the system has been respon- 
sible for savings in manpower, 
supplies, and equipment where in- 
stalled within the United States. 


New Atomic Support Commands. 
Two types of Atomic Support Com- 
mands have recently been acti- 
vated to furnish atomic firepower 
necessary to reinforce the defense 
capacity of the ground forces. 
Armed with Honest John rockets 
and Corporal guided missiles, the 
new organizations are expected to 
pioneer the project. The Air Trans- 
portable Atomic Support Com- 
mand, has been activated at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, and a Med- 
ium Atomic Support Command at 
Fort Hood, Texas. 


Navy Nuclear-Powered Cruiser. 
The first nuclear-powered guided- 
missile cruiser (CG [N] 160), which 
soon will be under construction 
by Bethlehem Steel Company at 
Quincy, Massachusetts, will bear 
the name LONG BEACH. The city 
of Long Beach, California, has 
long been a major center for naval 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Hot or iced tea ... 
instantly available at 
the press of a button! 


@ Brews and dispenses either hot 
or iced tea automatically. 


@ Makes uniformly better tasting 
tea with full flavor. 


e Easy to operate—completely 
automatic. 


@ Speeds up service. 


THE FIRST 
Automatic TeaMaker 


Save time and labor with this new FMC Automatic 
TeaMaker ... makes possible push button servings of either 
hot or iced tea. Always Fay capo a full-flavored, uniformly 
better tasting tea. Provides its own source of boiling water. 
Minimum counter space required. 





NOTE: 1957 PRODUCTION OF THE TEAMAKER WILL BE LIMITED 
Write today for literature and actual Case Profit Studies. 


See the FMC Automatic TeaMaker at the National Restavrant Show 
Booths A-275, A-281 and A-28 
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NEWS and ACTIVITIES 





National Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Plans are rapidly 
being completed to make this year’s 
Annual meeting the best in the 
history of the Armed Forces Man- 
agement Association. The tentative 
agenda for conferees is reproduced 
for your review. 


First Day—June 6th 
10:00 Meeting of the Board of Directors and 
Chapter Presidents 
12:00 Luncheon of Directors and Presidents 
1:30 - - Bolling Air Force Base Officers 
lu 


2:30 Invocation 

Welcome to the Base 

Remarks by the President of AFMA 

Department of the Army Presentation 
“The eae Manager System" 

COFFEE BREAK 

Department of the Navy Presentation 
‘Management of Defense Contracts" 

COCKTAIL HOUR 

DINNER MEETING 

Management in Defense and i mere an 
address by an outstanding industrialist 


Second Day—June 7th 
9:00 Panel Presentations 
|. Utilization of Scientists and Engineers 
Man t of Dev + Activities 
3. Administration of Plant and Installations 
Maintenance. 
10:00 COFFEE BREAK 
10:20 Panel Discussions 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 An Address by the Honorable James T. 
O'Connell, Under Secretary of Labor 
2:30 Air Force Presentation 
3:30 COFFEE BREAK 
3:40 The Defense Industrial Establishment 


sé 8s 


sen fw yw 
ass 





Fort Benning Chapter, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. (See cut). The Direc- 


tor of Research and Training for 
Remington-Rand Company's Uni- 
vac Division, Leonard Camilli of 
New York City, was last month's 
speaker at the dinner meeting held 
in the Main Officers’ Mess. His sub- 
ject was “Progress in Electronic 
Data Processing.” Following Mr. 
Camilli, First Lieutenant Loren C. 
Troescher gave a short talk on “The 
Harvard Case Method of Study.” 


Atlantic General Depot Chapter. 
A new chapter was added to the 
rolls with the granting of a charter 
to the Atlanta General Depot. 
Brigadier General Joseph R. Ranck, 
commanding general at Atlanta, 
recognized the need for and spon- 
sored the chapter. Charter mem- 
bership applications number 112. 
Potential membership is estimated 


to be 115. 


Great Salt Lake Chapter. At a 
recent meeting, attended by thirty- 
nine members, Elmer Ward pre- 
sented a film recommended by the 
national AFMA entitled “Financial 
Management in the Army.” Ward 





Brig. Gen. Frederick R. Zierath, right, chairman of the Executive Council of Fort Benning's 
Armed Forces Management Association, talks with the two speakers at the organization's 
dinner meeting March 19 in the Main Officers’ Mess. Left to right are Ist Lt. Loren C. 
Troescher of Terrace Park, Ohio, aide-de-camp to the deputy commanding general of The 
U.S. Army Infantry Center; Leonard F. Camilli of (968 Holmes Street) Atlanta, Ga., director 
of the Remington-Rand Univac southeastern research and training program, and Gen. Zierath, 


Third Infantry Division assistant commander. Camilli spoke on 
and Troescher spoke briefly on 


Processing” 
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“Progress in Electronic Data 


“The Harvard Case Method of Study." 


and John T. Caine discussed the 
film as it applies to Utah General 
Depot folllowing its showing. Be- 
fore adjourning, the chapter ap- 
pointed a membership committee 
composed of Jerry Lesser, John 
Stewart, and Hal Berrett. 


New York Chapter. The New 
York Chapter visited recently the 
Socony building, the nation’s most 
modern office building, as its regu- 
lar monthly meeting. Herman Ren- 
ner guided the group, led by chap- 
ter president Benjamin Fowler, 
through the building, showing the 
mail routines, executive offices, 
equipment, efficiencies and com- 
forts it contained. 

Members were also given expla- 
nations of the personnel and meth- 
ods operations. These operational 
staffs presented their organization 
structure, principles of operation, 
including their salary program and 
methods division responsibilities. 


Hawaii Chapter. The chapter 
combined forces recently with the 
Industrial Management Club of 
Honolulu and the Hawaiian chap- 
ter, American Society of Training 
Directors, to hear a talk by Hugh 
Nichert on “Where do we go from 
here?” Mr. Wichert has served the 
motor industry for the past five 
years as organization consultant 
and executive counsel for Chrysler 
corporation and Studebaker-Pack- 
ard. He was in Hawaii in cooper- 
ation with Whitlow and Associates, 
Ltd., a personal improvement 
clinic. 

His talk was inspirational in 
nature, centering around the 
thought that a person must first 
equip himself and must then put 
all his energies into the task 
hand to be successful. 


National Capitol Chapter. Per- 
sonnel division of the chapter pre- 
sented a program in early April on 
USAF personnel system and ADPS. 
It was a presentation on the appli- 
cation of automatic data processing 
systems to personnel accounting 
and management. Speaker was Col. 
Gustav Neuberg, USAF. 


Fence Mending 

San Diego Naval Station uses 
damaged pipe for fence and sign 
posts and short pieces of lumber 
for concrete forms. By these meas- 
ures an estimated $800 was saved 
in one quarter. 
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Drone Sets Records 
In 53,000-ft. Flight 

Washington (AFPS)—The latest 
version of the Firebee, a jet drone 
target missile, recently set endur- 
ance and altitude records, soaring 
to 53,000 feet at Holloman AFB, 
Texas. 

In making the record flight, the 
improved, experimental target mis- 
sile remained in the air on remote 
control for an hour and 44 minutes 
before being landed by its ejection 
parachute for recovery, the Air 
Force said. 

Operating at high supersonic 
speeds, the Firebee is used as a 
target drone for both jet fighter 
pilots and antiaircraft missile 
crews. 


New Rocket to Navy 

The U. S. Navy has received the 
first deliveries of its new rocket 
propelled target drones at Point 
Mugu, California. The new drone, 
the XKD4R-1, developed and pro- 
duced by Radioplane Company, 
Van Nuys, California, is a small 
plastic airplane designed as a high 
speed, high altitude training target 
for air-to-air missile practice. It 
may also serve as a high perform- 
ance, economical target for the 
evaluation of rocket weapons. 


European Electrical 
Needs Critical 


Most of the nations of Europe 
are in “critical need” of vast 
amounts of additional electric 
power if they are to improve their 
economic situation, was the opinion 
expressed recently by James F. 
Davenport, Executice Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, on his re- 
turn from Geneva, Switzerland, 
where, on the request of the De- 
partment of State, he acted as the 
United States representative to a 
meeting of the United Nations 
Committee on Electric Power. 

The power shortages of Europe 
are difficult to conceive for Ameri- 
cans, who utilize approximately 100 
different electrical appliances in 
their own homes and rely on an 
ever-ready source of electrical 
power in their industries, Daven- 
port pointed out. 

“The people of the United States 
used an average of 3,455 kilowatt 
hours of electricity for each man, 
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woman and child during the year 
1955—as contrasted with 758 KWs 
for Russia or 168 KWs for Bulgaria, 
for example,” Davenport declared. 

“The Southern California Edison 
Company alone turns out more 
electrical power than the entire 
nation of Austria, or Belgium, or 
the Netherland, or Spain—to cite 
only a few examples.” 


New Gas Turbine Control 
System Readied 

Aircraft gas turbine engines de- 
signed to power planes capable of 
flying at Mach 3 speeds and alti- 
tudes in excess of 75,000 feet re- 
quire an entirely new approach in 
solving fuel metering and engine 
control problems, according to 
Rudolph Bodemuller, Assistant En- 
gineering Manager, of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation. 

According to Bodemuller, Bendix 
pioneered in this country the first 
hydromechanical control which 
would automatically take over. 


New Program 
To Assist Industry 

Expansion of a program to assist 
industry in meeting their scientific 
and engineering manpower re- 
quirements and to stabilize engi- 
neering employment conditions has 
been announced by Orville E. Arm- 
strong and Company, personnel 
counselors, New York City. 

The expanded program has been 
made possible through the support 
of thirty-six industrial firms. The 
program provides confidential as- 
sistance to scientists and engineers, 
including men soon to be released 
from the military service, who de- 
sire to explore opportunities for 
progress in firms where maximum 
advantages and professional de- 
velopment is possible through 
company-sponsored educational 
programs, recognized professional 
supervision, modern laboratory 
equipment and facilities, and per- 
sonnel policies which recognize the 
professional employee and his con- 
tributions to industry. The program 
operates on a personal basis to 
assist individuals in the formulation 
of a career development plan. 

Under the auspices of this pro- 
gram, any scientist or engineer 
from an accredited school, may 
avail himself of these personal con- 
sulting services for the purpose of 


advancing his professional career 
at no cost or obligation. 


Martin International 
To Develop Nuclear Power 
World Markets 


The Martin Company recently 
announced the formation of “Mar- 
tin International,” a wholly owned 
subsidiary company which will ex- 
plore and develop world markets 
for nuclear powered electrical gen- 
erating systems. 

George B. Shaw, presently Mar- 
tin’s vice president—procurement 
and former director of commercial 
sales, has been named president of 
the new company. 

Martin International will be 
among the nations’ first business 
establishments to embark on an in- 
ternational sales and promotion 
program aimed at harnessing the 
industrial atom for peacetime 
power. 


AF High-Divers 
Test New ‘Chute 
For Long Jumps 

Washington (AFPS) — Air Force 
test-parachutists are experimenting 
over the California desert with a 
‘chute that may enable pilots to bail 
out at 90,000 feet, about twice the 
record height. 

Jumpers in “Project High-Dive” 
are testing a six-foot auxiliary 
“stability” ‘chute which slows de- 
scent until an airman safely can 
open his regular 30-foot parachute 
at about 10,000 feet. 


Mats Transports Log 
100,000 Crossings 


MATS transports now have 
logged more than 100,000 ocean 
crossings, with command aircraft 
averaging an Atlantic or Pacific 
crossing every 48 minutes since 
mid-1948. 

More than four million passen- 
gers—roughly the equivalent of the 
population of Chicago—have been 
flown over the 115,000 miles of 
MATS global air routes. During 
the same period over 700,000 tons 
of Defense Department cargo and 
mail have been airlifted to assorted 
continents. 

Most of the crossings have been 
over the Pacific, pointing up the 
role played by MATS during the 
Korean conflict (33,000 trans-Pacific 
hops in a three-year period). 
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Are Preferred Stocks Really "Preferred"? 


In discussing investments, you 
may hear the sophisticate 1d—or the 
pse “udo- -sophisticated—investor glib- 
ly tossing off such terms as “con- 
vertible”, “conversion parity” and 
“non-cumulative straight”. He’s 
merely using financial jargon for 
preferred stock. Well, exactly what 
is a preferred stock, and why is it 
called “preferred?” 

The term “preferred” refers to 
the fact that it is a senior class of 
stock with prior claim on the com- 
pany’s dividend paying ability. 
That is, stipulated dividends on 
preferred stock must be paid before 
common stock dividends. The word 
“preferred” does not mean that it 
is preferred as an investment. 
Actually, the run-of-the-mill pre- 
ferred stock frequently is shunned 
by investors because it has extreme- 
ly limited participation—or none at 
all—in the company’s growth. Nor 
does it offer the capital protection 
afforded by a bond or debenture. 
You might say that the preferred 
stock is somewhere between a bond 
or debenture (against which the 
issuer's assets or earnings are 
pledged) and a common stock 
(which shares in the company’s 
growth and earnings). 

The amount of dividends paid on 
a preferred stock is generally stated 
specifically or is a fixed percentage 
of the par value of the stock. No 
matter how much the company 
might earn, the preferred stock, 
with few exceptions, will pay or 
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accrue the same fixed dividend. 
The amount of dividend does not 
rise with the company’s earnings 
and growth. On the other hand, the 
preferred stock has first claim on 
that amount of dividend. Most pre- 
ferreds have cumulative dividends 
—that is, if a dividend cannot be 
paid when due, it must be paid in 
subsequent years, or becomes a 
claim in the reorganization of the 
company. There are only a few 
issues on the market today on 
which the dividends are non-cumu- 
lative. 

In general, then, the advantage 
of a preferred stock is that the in- 
vestor is almost sure of getting his 
dividends, sooner or later. The dis- 
advantage is that the dividend rate 
is usually fixed, and the investor 
has no opportunity to share in the 
possible growth and_ increased 
earnings of the company. 

The terms, rights, and privileges 
of any specific issue may vary wide- 
ly from any other issue. They may 
be determined from the issuing 
company or from financial report- 
ing services such as Moody's, 
Standard and Poor’s, Fitch’s, etc. 
The investor will do well to deter- 
mine these conditions before pur- 
chasing any preferred stock, be- 
cause only then can he evaluate the 
risk and return. 

Characteristics and privileges of 
a preferred stock are usually de- 
scribed under these headings: 

1. Authorized. The number of 
shares authorized and _ out- 
standing. 

2. Preference. The claims of the 
stock on assets and dividends 
in relationship to other stocks 
of the issuer. 





3. Voting Rights. Voting power, 
if any, in election of officers 
and issuance of other pre- 
ferred stock. 

4. Liquidation Rights. Amount 
of dollars each share is en- 
titled to upon liquidation of 
the company. 

5. Call. The right of the issuer 

to call in the stock at stated 

times and at stipulated prices 

(Check this one!) 

Convertibility. The right to 

exchange the preferred stock 

for common or other stock. 

. Participating. Conditions, if 
any, under which additional 
income may be paid to the 
preferred stockholder, over 
and above the regular divi- 
dend. 


All preferreds do not have all the 
conditions above. Few have the 
participating feature. The great 
majority have the issuer call privi- 
lege. (Preferreds are not likely to 
be called at higher than the market 
price!) 

With few exceptions, preferred 
stocks issued in recent years are 
cumulative, non-participating, and 
are callable. Since most of them 
have these three characteristics, in- 
vestment men separate them into 
two general categories based on a 
fourth privilege — convertibility. 
Those that are not convertible are 

called “straight” preferreds, while 

those that may be converted (usual- 
ly into common stock) are called 
“convertible” preferreds. 

The advantages and pitfalls of 
convertible preferreds can best be 
illustrated by a specific example: 

In 1946 American Airlines issued 
a $100 par, 34% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. The stock 
can be called by the issuer at $102. 
The stockholder may, if he wishes, 
convert it into 4.83792 shares of 
American Airlines common stock. 
The purchaser of this stock re- 
ceives $3.50 per share in annual 
dividends. 

Now let’s see what all that means 
at current market prices. At the 
time of this writing, this preferred 
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This is the second of a series of articles dealing with different types of 
securities investments. Last month’s article discussed bonds and deben- 
tures; next month Mr. Stewart will cover the subject of common stocks. 
For a “capsule college of investment knowledge” you will want to save 
each of these articles for future reference. 
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stock is selling on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange at about $91 per share. 
If you bought a share at this price, 
you will receive an annual return 
of 3.85% on your investment (re- 
member, you receive 3.5% of par, 
not of purchase price ). Or you may 
convert it into about 4.83 shares of 
common stock. If you convert, you 
will, in effect, have paid $18.81 per 
share for the common. Yet you can 
purchase the common stock on the 
open market for about the same 
price. Therefore, the preferred is 
selling at its conversion “parity.” 

(This relationship does not al- 
ways exist, as witness the R.C.A. 
34% convertible debentures, due 
1980. Selling at about 94, each $100 
debenture is convertible into two 
shares of common. Yet the common 
is available on the open market for 
about $33 per share!) 


Now let’s go back to our Ameri- 
can Airlines preferred which you 
bought at the current price. Time 
goes on and the price of common 
stock advances to 25. At this level, 
your preferred should sell at about 
$125. If the price of the common 
continues to advance, your pre- 
ferred will advance also, because of 
its conversion feature. And as the 
common price advance continues, 
your position as a preferred stock- 
holder becomes more and more like 
that of a common stockholder, in 
that the price of your preferred re- 
flects the price of the common. You 
have the same risk position in re- 
gard to price fluctuations as has the 
common stockholder, yet your divi- 
dend has not risen to justify the 
risk. 

But there is a brighter side, too. 
Assume that instead of advancing, 
the price of American Airlines com- 
mon declines from its present level 
of 18% to 15. You might expect your 
preferred to sell down to about 75. 
However, that’s not generally the 
case, for this reason: At a price of 
75, your prefer red stock would 
vield about 4.7%—a yield consider- 
ably higher than the quality of the 
issue would justify in terms of pres- 
ent money rates. As the price de- 
clines, the rising percentage yield 
makes the issue more attractive, 
creating a demand that holds the 


price level up. (Example: the 
R.C.A. 38% debentures mentioned 
earlier.) There is a value, depend- 


ent upon money rates and the 
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quality of the security, below 
which a preferred stock will not 
decline. 

In general, then, it can be stated 
that the prices of straight pre- 
ferreds reflect money rates to a 
large degree, just as bond prices 
do. Also, convertible preferreds 
selling considerably higher than 
their conversion parity have risks 
arising from changing money rates. 
Further, a convertible preferred 
may offer an unattractive, below- 
average current yield because the 
common stock into which it is con- 
vertible has had a prolonged price 
rise. The convertible then has the 
primary price fluctuation risks of 
common stock without the benefits 
of higher dividends. 

That is why a preferred stock is 
sometimes to be preferred . . . and 
other times should be left strictly 
alone. Heavy investment in pre- 
ferred stocks should be avoided by 
the inexperienced investor, unless 
he has capable and impartial pro- 
fessional counsel. 





AMF Saves $213,000 
Through Work 


Simplification 
Working “smarter” instead of 
“harder” will save American Ma- 


chine & Foundry Company an 
estimated $213,000 annually as a 
result of the company’s 1956 Work 
Simplification program, it was re- 
ported by Clark C. Sorensen, 
Director of Public and Industrial 
Relations. 

These savings reflect the efforts 
of only six of AMF’s 37 plants, and 
these six have had the Work 
Simplification program operating 
for an average of only five months. 
The program will be extended to 
other AMF plants during 1957. 

The savings represent an average 
of nearly $5,000 per accepted pro- 
posal. With 78 other proposals 
under consideration, the total could 


reach $500,000 in annual savings. 


Republic Introduces 
French Helicopter 

Alouette II, the French gas tur- 
bine engine helicopter that holds 
the world altitude record, was in- 
troduced to America at a press 
demonstration at New York City’s 
heliport on April 4. 

The demonstration was part of 


an American tour sponsored by 
Republic Aviation Corporation, 
which has been licensed to manu- 
facture the Alouette here. The 
Alouette is made by Sud-Aviation, 
the largest aircraft manufacturer 
in Western Europe. 

It is a five-place, medium-range 
(345 miles) helicopter with a cruis- 
ing speed of 110 miles an hour. 
Several of its unique advancements 
are due to its gas turbine engine. 
These include higher power-to- 
weight ratio, better cold-weather 
and high-altitude performance, 
elimination of engine vibration, a 
new governing system which elimi- 
nates the need for pitch-and- 
throttle coordination by the pilot, 
and a simplified cooling system. 


Major Wins DFC 
For Rescue Work 
At Crash Scene 

Ft. Benning, Ga. (AFPS)—Major 
Jerome B. Feldt of Park, Kan., has 
won the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for directing rescue opera- 
tions at an airliner crash site last 
summer in the Grand Canyon. 

Major Feldt, commander of the 
First Aviation Co. here, was on a 
training mission at Huachuca, 
Ariz., June 30, when the wreckage 
of the TWA-UAL airliners was 
sighted deep in the Grand Canyon. 

As officer in charge of the mis- 
sion, Maj. Feldt supervised the 
descent into the canyon by fixed- 
wing planes and Army neticopters. 





Interested in a 


COMMON STOCK 
INVESTMENT PLAN? 


You can share in the owner- 
ship of over 80 major cor- 
porations in 20 basic indus- 
tries, by lump sum investment 
or by monthly investments 
of $10 or more. Objectives 
are both current income and 
future growth. 
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Management Briefs 
from the Services 


Management Conference. “Per- 
sonnel Frontiers in Federal Man- 
agement” was the thought-provok- 
ing theme of the Ninth Federal 
Personnel Management Conference 
held last month in San Francisco, 
California. The conference was co- 
sponsored by the Federal Person- 
nel Council and the 12th U. S. 
Civil Service Region, and the two 
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The tenth anniversary of mili- 
tary unification and the fiftieth 
anniversary of military aviation w ill 
be keynoted in the 1957 observance 
of Armed Forces Day, May 18. 

Both anniversaries to be ob- 
served this year are teamed under 
POWER FOR PEACE which has 
been, since it was first used in 1953, 
the Armed Forces Day slogan. 

Military aviation was established 
on August 1, 1907 in the Aeronauti- 
cal Division of the Office, Chief 
Signal Officer, U.S. Army. Naval 
aviation dates from its first aircraft 
order May 8, 1911. The U.S. Air 
Force was established as an inde- 
pendent Department in 1947. 

It was on September 17, 1947 
that James Forrestal took office as 
the first Secretary of Defense and 
thus inaugurated the new era in the 
overall direction of U. S. Armed 
Forces. The four succeeding Sec- 
retaries of Defense were Louis 
Johnson, General George C. Mar- 
shall, Robert A. Lovett and Charles 
E. Wilson. 
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days were packed with nationally 
known speakers who brought con- 
ferees some of the latest techniques 
in the field. 


Radm Hughes Commands Fifth 
Naval District. Rear Admiral I. N. 
Kiland last month turned the helm 
of the Fifth Naval District, with 
headquarters in Norfolk, Virginia, 
over to Rear Admiral Francis M. 
Hughes, USN. Admiral Kiland with 
more than 44 years of Naval serv- 
ice retired on 1 April with the 
rank of vice admiral. Admiral 
Hughes last command was the At- 
lantic Fleet Anti-Submarine War- 
fare Force. 


Industrial Engineering Seminars. 
Cornell University on June 11-14 
is offering six seminars of interest 
to many within the Armed Forces. 
Seminar Group A, Industrial Man- 
agement; Group B, Manufacturing 
Engineering; Group C, Small Plant 
Management; Group D, Methods 
and Work Measurement; Group E, 
Applied Industrial Statistics; and 
Group F, Data Processing Systems. 
Interested individuals may secure 
additional information from Dr. 
Andrew Schultz, Jr., Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


West Point Marks 155th Anni- 
versary. Lt. Gen. Willis D. Critten- 
berger, USA-Ret., was the princi- 
pal speaker last month to members 
of the Association of Graduates and 
the Corps of Cadets at the Foun- 
ders’ Day dinner at Washington 
Hall. General Crittenberger re- 
minded the 2,000 in attendance 
that in this age of thermo-nuclear 
weapons and technology, the wea- 
pons were only as good as the in- 
dividuals who man them. 


$100 To Be Awarded At Palm 
Beach AFB. The sum of $100 has 
been designated for the top award 
in a series of Management Improve- 
ment Contests open to airmen per- 
sonnel of the 1707th Air Transport 
Wing and associate organizations 


at the Palm Beach Air Force Base. 
The contests run for a six-months 
period, and the first award will be 
made on 30 June 1957. 


Resources Management Course 
Graduates 98. Class 36 of the Air 
Force’s Resources. Management 
Course, conducted by George 
W ashington University and consist- 
ing of 98 Air Force officers and 
high-ranking civilian employees, 
graduated last month. The three- 
week courses have proven highly 
successful in the Air Force Manage- 
ment Program. 


93 Navy Employees Win $2,790. 
The Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, has 93 happy em- 
ployees. All were winners in last 
month’s Benny Suggs Program. The 
award-winning ideas are estimated 
to give first-year savings of $58,461 
in tangible benefits. Mrs. Laura L. 
Apel, employed as a supervisor 
fiscal accounting clerk in the Com- 
missary Store, was the high winner 
with a check for $245. Mrs. Apel 
made a suggestion of revision of 
NavSandA Form No. 893 to reduce 
possibilities of errors, which is ex- 
pected to save $8,605 in its first 
year of use. 


AF General Lee To Command 
Ninth Air Force. Major General 
Robert M. Lee, commander of 
Allied Tactical Air Forces will as- 
sume command of Tactical Air 
Command's Ninth Air Force in 
June replacing Major General Ed- 
ward J. Timberlake. General Tim- 
berlake will take General Lee’s 
place as commander of Allied Tac- 
tical Air Forces. 


Army Graduates Navy Men. The 
U. S. Army Ordnance Guided Mis- 
sile School at Huntsville, Alabama. 
recently graduated 21 Navy men 
after they had completed 14 weeks 
formal instruction in ballistic mis- 
siles. Graduated as Ballistic Mis- 
sile Repairmen, each of the sailors 
were trained in different special- 
ties on the REDSTONE missile. 
They will continue their studies in 
the laboratories of the Army Ballis- 
tic Missile Agency for the next 
nine months. 


General Briggs Addresses Joint 
Group. Major General James E. 
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Briggs, superintendent of the Air 
Force Academy recently gave the 
graduating address at Lackland Air 
Force Base, Texas, to the USAF 
Officer Candidate Class 57-A with 
27 members and 375 officers and 
cadets ending pre-flight courses. 
The graduation assembly was pre- 
ceded by a colorful wing parade. 


Employee-Management Council. 
The Belle Mead General Depot, 
Somerville, New Jersey, recently 
elected and appointed Employee- 
Management Council representa- 
tives. It is believed that while the 
Council has broad areas for study, 
early projects will be ones of gen- 
eral interest. Their first matter of 
business was a study of Depot 
hours of work and promotion poli- 
cies now undergoing revision. 


Key Personnel Attend Program 
In Chicago. Key civilians from 
eight Navy Department agencies at 
Great Lakes gathered recently to 
attend the opening session of the 
University of Chicago Executive 
Development program for Federal 
administrators. Designed to broad- 
en the administrative knowledge 
and experience of career employees 
at the middle and upper manage- 
ment levels, who are already quali- 
fied in an administrative, technical 
or professional field to enable them 
to assume greater responsibilities 
in present and future positions. 


Styled Comfort For Soldier-Of- 
The-Month. Camp Leroy Johnson 
in New Orleans has added another 
incentive to the soldier-of-the- 
month program. The winner now 
resides in an air-conditioned room 
equipped with television, easy 
chairs, rugs, desk, dresser and all 
that goes with personal comfort 
during his month as “King”. In ad- 
dition to the normal three-day pass 
and cash award the winner as we 
say, “really has it made.” 


Sidewinder’s Simplicity Saves 
$46-Million A Year. Rear Admiral 
F. S. Withington, USN, Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, recently 
added more to the record-winning 
suggestion award of $25,000 to Dr. 
William B. McLean, Technical Di- 
rector of the Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, California. 
The reward which was reported 
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FIR PLYWOOD 





PURCHASING GUIDE 






Insist on DFPA 
Grade-Trademarks 


DFPA grade-trademarks attest qual- 
ity, performance and value. They ap- 
pear only on plywood manufactured, 
inspected and laboratory-tested under 
the DF PA quality control program to 
assure conformance to U.S. Commer- 
cial Standard quality requirements. 


DFPA quality-tested fir plywood 
comes in two types: 1. Exterior 
(waterproof glue for permanent out- 
door exposure) ; 2. Interior (moisture- 
resistant glue) for use indoors, tem- 
porary outdoor uses and sheathing. 


TYPICAL USE 


EXTERIOR-TYPE 
(Waterproof glue) (Mi e-r 





4 Choose the right grade for each job 


Within each type are appearance 
grades to meet the exact needs of any 
given job. Most popular grades are 
shown below: (other grades including 
panels made of other western soft- 
woods, also available) 


INTERIOR-TYPE 
ist t glue) 


tes, 








Where appearance of both 





sides important. Cabinet 
doors, single thickness 


oLEXT-DFPA-A-A | 


ol INTERIOR -A- A-DFPA) 








walls, etc. 

Where only one side will PlyShield® P ® 
be seen. Siding, ling, y Shie lyPanel 
signs, fixtures (A-C) i (A-D) 





Special concrete form 
grades. Both faces sound, 
solid, smooth. 


Ext. PlyForm® Int. PlyForm® 
(8-8) (8-8) 
Maximum Re-use > Multiple Re-use 





Unsanded structural and 
maintenance panel. 
Sheathing, crating, temp- 
orary screening. ~y 


(erg) 








Exterior Glue 
PlyScord® 


(C-D) aan vane 


PlyScord® 











SIZES: Standard fir plywood thicknesses are from 14” through 34”; standard size is 
4’ wide, 8’ long. Other thicknesses and sizes are also available, including “king-size” 


scarfed panels up to 30’ and 50’ long. 


TEXTURED FIR PLYWOOD — pe sywend 
comes in several smart textured panels 
for special decorative applications such 
as siding, paneling, displays and fixtures. 


These include Texture One-Eleven Ex- 
terior plywood (deep parallel grove 
pattern, shiplapped edges) and panels 
with attractive brushed, striated. or em- 
bossed surfaces. 


OVERLAID FIR PLYWOOD — is Exterior 
fir plywood with resin-fiber overlay per- 
manently fused to one or both sides of 
panel. High density is hard, glossy, abra- 
sion-resistant (use for long-lasting signs, 
shelving, concrete forms); Medium den- 
sity overlaid plywood is smooth, with 
texture similar to drawing paper (ideal 
paint base for signs, fixtures, siding). 














Handy fir 


FREE WALL HANGERS — Handsome 18”x33” wall hanger. 
plywood 
one for everyone in your firm who specifies fir plywood. 
Also available, specification portfolio. Includes detailed 
description all grades, sizes, specialty panels, Commer- 
cial Standards requirements. Offer good USA only. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assoc., Tacoma 2, Wash., Dept. 187. 


grade-use-specification guide. Order 
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previously in ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT, required the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. In use by both 
the Navy and the Air Force, the 
SIDEWINDER, an air-to-air mis- 
sile, has proven to be a significant 
contribution to our overall defense 
effort. Savings were computed by 
comparison costs with other simi- 
lar-type missiles. 


Awards Totaling $6000 Made At 
Brooklyn Army Terminal. Incen- 
tive Awards amounting to more 
than $6000 were presented last 
month to 43 civilian employees of 
the Brooklyn Army Terminal. This 
is the largest sum ever to be pre- 
sented in one ceremony since the 
program was inaugurated. Included 
in the awards were 20 crew mem- 
bers’ of three Army tugs of the 
Terminal which were instrumental 
in rescuing the crew of the SS 
Marine Courier after she was 
rammed in New York Harbor. Each 
crew member received $200 in 
cash. 


General Mulzer USAF Retires. 
Brigadier General Leslie G. Mul- 
zer. Commander of the Dayton Air 
Force Depot, retired last month 
after serving more than forty years. 
The General has played an im- 
portant part in Air Force support 
during his assignment at the billion 
dollar Electronics Depot. 


NAS Alameda Conservation Pro- 
gram. The month of APRIL has 
been designated by Captain Frank 
Turner, NAS commanding officer, 
as “Conservation Month”. The sta- 
tion conservation committee is 
looking under every stone during 
the month with a view toward con- 
servation and cost-consciousness. 


Offutt AFB Continues Manage- 
ment Course. The second manage- 
ment course at Offutt AFB, Ne- 
braska, for Air Force supervisors 
began on 25 March according to 
Mr. George W. Reichenbach, man- 
agement training instructor. The 
class will graduate on 17 May, and 
notification of quotas will be an- 
nounced shortly for the next class. 


Floating Supermarkets Serve 
Without Fan-Fare. Typical of the 
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store ships carrying food to fight- 
ing ships and overseas troops is 
the USS REGULUS (AF-57) one 
of seven vessels of her class operat- 
ing in the Pacific, and a life-line 
of the Seventh Fleet. Under the 
command of Commander G. F. 
Neel, the REGULUS plies back 
and forth between San Francisco 
and ports in the Far East. Recently 
men of the ship together with a 
working party from the aircraft 
carrier USS BON HOMME RICH- 
ARD unloaded 230 tons of food in 
record time. 


Accounting Suggestion Saves 
$4,320. An accounting suggestion 
which will save about $4,320 an- 
nually at Fort Benning, Georgia 
has earned a U. S. Army Infantry 
Center Certificate of Achievement 
for Master Sergeant William S. 
Suggs. A card designed by Suggs 
is inclusive within itself and elimi- 
nates the need for a clerk whose 
primary duty is posting cost re- 
funded items. 


Army’s Top Nike Outfit. Named 
“best in the world” by the Army 
Antiaircraft Command, the 28th 
AAA Battalion from Seattle, Wash- 
ington, won official recognition last 
month in competition against 40 
other NIKE battalions. The “blue 
ribbon” winners took the award in 


the first organized competitive 
“shoots” at Red Canyon, New 
Mexico. 


Eliot Parker in First-Army Safety 
Post. Mr. Eliot V. Parker who de- 
veloped the first safety programs 
for the War Department during 
World War II, has been appointed 
Safety Director of the First United 
States Army. Mr. Parker’s experi- 
ence in the field is long and varied. 
Formerly a safety engineer with 
The Travelers Insurance Company, 
he was loaned to the Office of the 
Quartermaster General to establish 
the first War Department Plant 
Protection program, which later be- 
came the Internal Security program 
under the Provost Marshal General. 


La Salle College Hosts Sym- 
posium on Creative Thinking. Two 
hundred and fifty of the nation’s 
top executives of business and in- 
dustry are expected to attend the 
First National Symposium on Cre- 


ative Thinking, June 18 and 19, to 
be held at La Salle College, Phila- 
delphia. The entire program—the 
first of its kind ever conducted by 
a college or university—is com- 
prised of the country’s foremost 
exponents of Creative Thinking. 
Scheduled to speak during the 
symposium are men -recognized as 
the finest in the field. More details 
are available by writing to: Dr. B. 
B. Goldner, La Salle College, 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Billy Mitchell Award to General 
Rawlings. General - Edwin W. 
Rawlings, Commander of the Air 
Materiel Command, received the 
General William Mitchell Award 
of Aviators’ Post No. 743 of the 
American Legion on April 10, ata 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. Established by 
the Post as a permanent memorial, 
the award is made annually to the 
American who has done the most 
for aviation in that year. 


Army Band to Make European 
Tour. (ANS). Slated to leave Fort 
Meade, Maryland, May 8, for a 10- 
week summer tour of Europe, the 
U.S. Army Field Band, commanded 
“5: conducted by Major Chester 

. Whiting, will make an unprece- 
pte trip to Yugoslavia where it 
will give concerts in Belgrade and 
Zagreb. 


Earth Satellite Shown Personnel 
Seminar. About 350 personnel ad- 
ministrators from eight Southwest- 
ern states were given a first hand 
look at the earth satellite “Project 
Vanguard,” developed by the U.S. 

Naval Research Laboratory, Wash- 
ington, DC.. during their Seminar 
at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Florida. The group, attending the 
Fourth Annual Federal Personnel 
Seminar at Pensacola, toured the 
station and witnessed a demonstra- 
tion of the precision flight team, the 
Blue Angels. 


SAC Ideas Pay-Off Em. Top- 
award of $100 was won recently 
by T/Sgt. Shirley E. Patterson, 
Bergstrom AFB, Texas, who sug- 
gested a device to allow engine 
run-up or movement of the F-84F 
with the aft section removed. A 
total of 18 men were awarded 
prizes for their dollar-saving ideas. 
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Protessional Services 





Plan Your Future Now 
. . . Here are the Opportunities 


. . . and their Locations 


In this professional vacancy list published each month ARMED 
FORCES MANAGEMENT invites the listing of any position, 
GS-9 or above. This cut-off point was established on the basis 
that GS-9 and above positions entail as a major portion of 
the duties management responsibilities. Space limitations in this 
Department will preclude so-called “wholesale listings”. Apply 
direct to the installation where the vacancy exists. For infor- 
mation about other jobs, write or visit the nearest military 
installation. 








Title and ; Location Grade Remarks 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Armed Forces Special Weapons Project 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Physicists (General) GS-12, GS-13, GS-14 
Mathematician GS-12 
Construction Mgmt. Eng. (Tech. Bldgs.) GS-12 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, USA, OMAHA DISTRICT 
1709 Jackson Street, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Const. Mgmt. Engineer (Waterways) GS-I1 

Structural Engineer (Hydraulic Structures) GS-9 and GS-12 

Hydraulic Engineer (Hydrologic Investigations) GS-9 

Constr. Mgmt. Engineer GS-9 
Mechanical Engineer GS-I1 

Materials Engineer GS-11 

Hydraulic Engineer (Design) G6S-II 

Bridge Engineer (Design) GS-11 
Landscape Architect GS-1 

Architect (General) GS-II 

Civil Engineer (Soils Mechanics) GS-11 

Civil Engineer GS-9, GS-11, GS-12 

U.S. NAVAL POWDER FACTORY 

Industrial Relations Office 

indian Head, Maryland 

Electronic Scientist GS-11 

Engineer, Archit. GS-9 

Engineer, Chemical GS-12 

Librarian GS-9 

Medical Officer GS-II 

Placement Assistant GS-9 

Physicist (General) GS-11 
Statistician, Anal. GS-13 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY 

Eastern Ocean District, 

346 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 

Architect GS-II 
Architectural Engineer (Estimating) GS-11 

Civil Engineer GS-9 and GS-11 2 vac. 
Structural Engineer GS-II 

Safety Engineer GS-11 
Construction Management Engineer GS-9 and GS-II 4 vac. 
Equipment Specialist (Heavy Eng. Equip.) GS-9 
Mechanical Engineer—Newfoundland -11 plus 10% 
Construction Engineer—Newfoundland - plus 10% 


plus 15% 
plus 25% 4 vac. 
plus 25% 2 vac. 


Electrical Engineer—Iceland : 
I 
| plus 25% 
| 
I 
2 
| 


Ss 
GS 
SG 
Civil Engineer—Greenland G 
Construction Engineer—Greenland GS 
Electrical Engineer—Greenland Gs- 
cs plus 15% 
6S 
GS 
GS 


Mechanical Engineer—Labrador 
~ , 4 plus 20% 


Civil Engineer (Paving)—Azores 
Construction Engineer—Bermuda 
Civil Engineer-—Bermuda 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY— 
N.Y. ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York 


Management Analyst (Procedures) 
Cost Engineer (Industrial) 


U.S. ARMY ELECTRONIC PROVING GROUND 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona 


GS-9 
GS-11 


Supervisory Electronic Engineer : GS-14 

Electronic Engineers (Instrumentation, Radio) GS-9 to 13 8 vac. 
Physicist GS-9 

Super. Anal. Statistician y GS-12 

Mathematician GS-12 

BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, 

NAVY DEPT. 

Washington 25, D.C. 

Realty Officer GS-9 to 14 7 vac. 
Military Installations Planner GS-12 
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Title and Location 





Civil Engineer GS-9 and GS-I1 
Architectural Engineer (Specifications) GS-II and GS-12 
General Engineer GS-1 


AREA WAGE AND CLASSIFICATION OFFICE 
U.S. Naval Base, Philadelphia 12, Pa. 


Position Classifier GS-II 
Position Classifier GS-II 
MILITARY SEA TRANS. SERVICE, 

PACIFIC AREA 

Fort Mason, San Francisco, California 

Wage & Classification Specialist GS-9 


U.S. NAVAL ORDNANCE PLANT 
Forest Park, Illinois 


Auditor (Industrial Costs) GS 
Management Analyst GS- 
Wage & Classification Specialist GS 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
HEADQUARTERS 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Mechanical Engineer GS-12 
Aircraft Design Engineer GS-12 
Naval Architect (Air Cond. Systems) GS-I1 
Electrical Engineer (Marine) GS-11 
Structural Engineer GS-9 and GS-11 
Naval Architect GS-9 
Electronic Engineer (Radio) GS-9 
Maintenance Engineer GS-9 
Civil Engineer GS-9 and GS-I1 
Engineering Aid (General) GS-9 
Electronic Engineer (Radio) GS-9 
Architect (General) GS-I1 
Marine Engineer GS-11 
Civil Engineer GS-9 
SACRAMENTO AIR MATERIEL AREA 

McClellan Air Force Base, California 
Mathematician GS-12 
Electronic Engineer (Instrumentation) GS-11 
Electronic Engineer (Radio) GS-9 
OKLAHOMA CITY AIR MATERIEL AREA 

Tinker A.F.B., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Industrial Engineer GS-9 
Safety Engineer GS-9 
Electronic Engineer GS-9 
Contract Specialist GS-10 
Medical Officer GS-12 
U.S. NAVAL AIR STATION 

Alameda, California 

Electrical Engineer GS-9 
Electronics Engineer GS-9 
Industrial Engineer GS-9 
Mechanical Engineer GS-9 
Structural Engineer GS-9 
Tool Engineer GS-9 
Production Metallurgist (Physical) GS-I1 
Medical Officer GS-12 
INSPECTOR OF NAVAL MATERIAL 

U.S. Court House, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
Electronic Engineer (Instrumentation) GS-12 


U.S. NAVAL AVIONICS FACILITY 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana 

Electronic Scientist (Instrumentation) 
Electronic Engineer 

Physicist 

General Engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 

Electrical Engineer 

Metallurgist 

Industrial Engineer 


U.S. NAVAL TORPEDO STATION 
Keyport, Washington 


Analytical Statistician (General) 
Civil Engineer GS-9 


GS-11 
GS-I1 and GS-12 
GS-1 


GS- 
GS-9 and GS- 
GS-9 and GS- 
SSs- 
6S- 


Ss 
Ss 


Maintenance Engineer GS-9 
Mechanical Engineer GS-9 
Electronic Engineer GS-9 
Ordnance Engineer GS-9 


HEADQUARTERS AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
Wright Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Plant Managers GS-9 to GS-11 


(Continued on page 43) 


Grade Remarks 


2 vac. 


2 vac. 
2 vac. 


2 vac. 


Overseas Areas 
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“regular” to “super 


a hurry. 








By Lt. Col. Herbert N. Holsten 


Chief, Intelligence Div.. CONARC, 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 
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In Army Staff Sections 


@ What are “flaps”, who causes them, where, when and why do they 
exist? The answers to these questions are so complex that a closer look may 
be necessary to get to the heart of the matter. First off, everybody ever 
involved in “flaps” will admit that it is easier to get into than get out of one. 

In fact, some headquarters experience the state of “flaps” with such fre- 
quency and severity that “flapmeters” 
corner of the office, through which the degrees of existing flaps, ranging from 
” flaps, are indicated. The term “flap”, as used by military 
personnel, always denotes a state of tension and generally means that some- 
body in authority had better do something because far-reaching commit- 
ments are at stake, or some influential people want something done, and in 


are found installed in a conspicuous 


7 now the office of a 
division chief in a staff section of a 
major headquarters. Some high 
priority requirement has just hit the 
desk of the division chief. 

He stops his routine work at once 
and starts concentrating on this 
high priority action paper. On the 
premise that two heads can work 
better than one, our chief summons 
his deputy for consultation. A very 
effective way of getting out of this 
flap is, of course, to explore the 
remote possibility that somebody 
higher up has selected the wrong 
action office so that this flap can be 
passed with immunity to some 
other staff section. 

But, alas, usually no such luck. 
So now our two officers decide 
which of their branches has a mis- 
sion which comes closest to the 
concept of the action paper. The 
branch chief so selected gets sum- 
moned to report at once, and sur- 
mises to his deputy or executive: 

“Guess another flap is in the mak- 
ing, better stand by for crash 
action.” 

We change the scenery now and 
place subsequent happenings with- 
in the confines of the G2 Section of 
a major headquarters, with which 
the writer of this paper is better 
acquainted, to present, in retro- 
spect, the actual course of “flap” 
events as experienced in a recently 
completed oversea assignment. The 
intent is to present an organiza- 


8 Ways to Fall on Your Flap 


tional and functional picture, in- 
ternal work methods, thoughts, and 
trends of a general nature, which 
combined, produced some flaps of 
considerable magnitude, with some 
unique results. 


Suppose then that this high 
priority action paper calls for a 
specific area study, to include cur- 
rent military dev elopments, in ad- 
dition to economic, political and 
sociological trends of the past, pres- 
ent and future. Such requirement is 
readily understood by our branch 
chief, especially if he knows to 
what purpose the finished product 
is to be applied. 

Pitfall Number One besets his 
path, however, if aspect and pur- 
pose of the finished product remain 
unknown. In this case the staff 
officer may easily create a flap on 
top of a flap by going far beyond 
or off the “target,” which would 
make at least one flap too many. 

The scope of this area study, for 
instance, and the various facets to 
be covered, details or generalities 
desired, accompanying maps or 
charts, are all essential elements of 
information upon which the final 
product depends. 

Granted that under certain mili- 
tary intelligence activities the com- 
posite picture is known only to a 
very limited group of staff people, 
in which case each contributor has 
to cover only his specific phase; 
nevertheless, it seems prudent to 
say that aspect and purpose must 
be made as clear as is compatible 
with the sensitivity and security 
classification of each action paper. 
Elementary, but frequently not 
practiced. . 


2 

The action officer, carefully 
selected by his branch chief on the 
basis of specialist knowledge, apti- 
tude and general ability, now goes 
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about his job to collate the various 
data required, for evaluation and 
incorporation into a final version of 
an area study. 

What happens though if the 
branch chief does not have such an 
area specialist, but has, instead, an 
intelligence staff officer, MOS 9301, 
whose intelligence experiences are 
limited to those of a local security 
nature, and who does not know 
what a monsoon is or does to a 
country and who does not even 
have the foggiest notion of where 
our subject country is located. This 
personnel situation happens all too 
frequently, because Officer MOS 
9301 is no guarantee for intelli- 
gence specialist knowledge; neither 
does a college degree guarantee 
that the holder is a specialist in 
whatever field of endeavor he may 
have recently been assigned. 


Pitfall Number Two exists, there- 
fore, when the local G2 personnel 
assignment policy limits personnel 
screening to college graduates only. 
This will most certainly exclude 
a vast group of people, who, be- 
cause of practiced specializations, 
linguistic abilities, demonstrated 
capabilities, interest and knowl- 
edge in world affairs, but lack a 
piece of paper that says that a 
formal education was gained at 
“Boondok Village.” The possessor 
of higher learning is of great in- 
terest to the intelligence staff 
officer but the lack of a degree 
should not constitute sufficient 
cause for rejecting even a personnel 
interview. Personnel assignment 
policies are touchy anyway, but 
with above practiced policy the G2 
assignments are hurting. 
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Let us get on with our action 
officer who has this area study as 
his project. First off, he needs to 
know where and what is available 
in G2 files on the subject. The 
man who knows this best might 
be a junior officer, an intelligence 
analyst NCO, or Department of the 
Army civilian all part of the sup- 
porting staff. These individuals are 
familiar with the office files, their 
contents, and _ generally know 
where to get additional data on a 
specific subject. The action officer, 
therefore, presents the project to 
his small supporting staff and lays 
out the step-by-step procedure of 
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gathering all pertinent data that 
bear on this project. 

From this delegation of functions 
one could deduce that the action 
officer is now “passing the buck,” 
by letting his supporting staff 
“carry the ball” exclusively. 

Pitfall Number Three shows up, 
therefore, if the action officer does 
exactly that and is the action officer 
in name only. If this officer does 
not actively lend his hand in writ- 
ing, re-writing and still more writ- 
ing, plus constant reviewing and 
editing of what his supporting staff 
is now turning out, he will have a 
good chance to produce, in the long 
run, a “lemon.” 

It is the action officer who will 
generally determine the type of 
material considered essential to 
accompany the final paper, and he 
consults frequently with his branch 
chief to assure himself that he is on 
the right road and is not straying 
in his efforts to produce the desired 
study. Meanwhile, the branch chief 
and action officer agree on format 
of study, method of reproduction 
of maps, and other pertinent steps 
to present a paper, which, in its 
finality, must be self-explanatory, 
concise, factual and timely. 

In order to reach such an acme 
of perfection the problems of co- 
ordination and concurrence come 
into the picture. Steps for coordi- 
nation and concurrence are well 
defined in FMs and local staff 
directives, but what they do not say 
is how the action officer must over- 
come local prejudices and break 
down fences surrounding manmade 
“empires” frequently found within 
a large headquarters staff section. 
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Jealous division and _ branch 
chiefs will guard, with a ferocious 
tenacity, the knowledge of the 
mind and the file cabinet of each 
person under their control. Cause 
for this situation can be traced 
frequently to many deputies on the 
division level, where each deputy 
may have three to five branches 
under his control, and to many 
executives and administrators at 
the branch level, all guarding their 
little “empires.” 

This can be an exasperating situ- 
ation for an action officer and may 
be considered as Pitfall Number 
Four. It is a formidable obstacle 


course for any action officer to 
route a request for information to 
his branch chief, then through the 
respective division deputies, and 
finally to that other branch, which 
has a related interest in his action 
paper. This divisional procedure, 
effectively employed to guard 
“empires, is time-consuming and 
inefficient. Efficiency alone should 
dictate that the action officer be 
encouraged and authorized to con- 
tact personally any individual with- 
in his own division, regardless of 
the branches involved, in his search 
for needed vital data. 


Any concern that a branch may 
get into trouble, if such actions are 
not coordinated by each top level, 
can be set aside once the division 
has decided that no specific com- 
mitment exists until formal concur- 
rence is sought and gained from a 
specific branch. Let formal requests 
be channelled through each top 
level concerned, but it makes little 
sense to burden the action officer 
with this formality during the 
period when he confers, coordi- 
nates, and extracts data from any 
source available at his local divi- 
sional staff level. 
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While we are on the subject of 
concurrences, a particularly galling 
and frustrating situation will de- 
velop in short order within a staff 
division if an action paper, pre- 
pared by one branch, must be sub- 
mitted for concurrence to a parallel 
branch, wherein possibly a very 
junior officer, who lacks back- 
ground, experience, and specialist 
knowledge, wields the authority to 
review and edit the paper. 

If it so happens that, as in the 
case of our area study, the action 
officer is an individual who has 
lived in that particular country or 
area for fifteen years, speaks its 
language, is familiar with its 
customs and traditions, has taught 
at American colleges, the country, 
its development and present status, 
the reviewing authority had better 
be of the same proficiency. 

How does a junior or unqualified 
officer get his authority to review 
and edit? The answer could be that 
local “politics,” or being a “pet” of 
some chief, or more often mental 
laziness on the part of a certain 
chief to tackle the job himself, are 
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primary causes for such misplaced 
authority. The apparent solution 
appears then that any staff paper, 
which requires a check for ac- 
curacy, veracity and review of con- 
clusions, should be submitted to 
the very best reviewing authority 
available, where both parties can 
thrash out any differences with 
mutual trust in each other. Any 
action officer caught in such a 
review problem as cited faces Pit- 
fall Number Five. 

We _ just mentioned division 
deputies briefly. These deputies 
can play a vital role in making 
branch chiefs or specific action 
officers get off their chairs and 
move about to establish personal 
contact with other staff officers 
concerned, especially when it 
comes to hammering out principles, 
concepts, doctrine and the like. 

A deputy’s position is a coveted 
one and the occurence of any 
vacancies will set up the usual buzz 
of office talk as to who will be 
selected from within the ranks of 
the division to fill the position. As 
an efficient division deputy, the 
officer selected should bring with 
him the ability to grasp trends and 
developments significant to his 
headquarters and to his own divi- 
sion, coupled to a broad knowledge 
of world affairs and their relative 
meanings. The division deputy 
should not limit his thinking to the 
assigned or designated division 
functions and should also have the 
ability to recognize fateful events 
taking place in the fringe areas of 
his geographic area of responsi- 
bility. 

He must constantly strive to im- 
prove his professional thinking, 
possess imagination with plenty of 
drive, but foremost, he should have 
an open mind toward the views of 
his subordinates. The deputy may 
not accept certain opinions of his 
subordinates, in the light of the 
composite picture known to him, 
but to impose “one-track approach” 
is to raise havoc with intelligence 
production. If continued in office 
such deputies may well be the 
direct cause for some of our blasé 
G2 reports, stereotyped and devoid 
of indicated trends, lacking in 
originality, without anyone taking 
the trouble to ascertain what trends 
or developments could be drawn 
from these facts. 
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Too often intelligence _ staff 
officers are reluctant to make new 
estimates despite the existence of 
facts portending future events, for 
the simple reason that theirs may 
be contrary to present thinking or 
may cause eyebrow-raising by cer- 
tain people in the military or politi- 
cal subsections of the respective 
headquarters. A resolute approach 
to this facet of intelligence produc- 
tion demands that the staff officer, 
after comparison and evaluation of 
all information available to him, 
draw up his conclusions and speak 
up with frankness to state what 
possible and probable courses of 
action may be anticipated, non- 
conformance to present thinking 
and possible eyebrow-raising not- 
withstanding. This may sound 
elementary, but it is not always 
practiced. 

Where such trends and work 
methods do exist, imposing produc- 
tion restrictions of the type dis- 
cussed above, action officers from 
the highest to the lowest grade are 
affected, all faced with Pitfall 
Number Six. 
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Ever so often there appears one 
type of a division chief on the scene 
who will never let go of any action 
paper until he, ond only ‘he, has 
worked out all the major portions, 
which leaves very little to do for 
his supporting staff. This type of 
division chief either lacks confi- 
dence in his staff or-he is so deeply 
engrossed in the details of each 
problem before him, that he is 
unable to delegate the functions to 
his suporting staff, fully convinced 
that he is unable to de legate the 
functions to his supporting staff, 
fully convinced that he should do 
it himself, so that “it is done right,” 
as he calls it. That's very fine and 
dandy until the situation arises 
when a second and third require- 
ment pops up before the first one 
is completed. 

Presently our division chief will 
take digitalis, biearbonates and 
other medication in order to cope 
with the long, self-imposed work- 
ing hours each day, seven days a 
week. Ev entually he becomes 
groggy with the pace he is setting 
while his branch chiefs manage to 
squeeze in an extra round of golf. 





Another division chief has the 
habit of labeling every bit of a new 
action paper a “flap,” thus getting 
many members of his staff in a 
mental uproar until the smoke has 
died down when we find this chief, 
singularly poring over the new re- 
quirement, laboring over scratch 
papers galore, while everybody 
down the line returns to normal 
routine, not daring to make the 
slightest noise or cause any distrac- 
tion, for fear that the “boss” might 
finally come to the conclusion that 
his branches could do the job just 
as well. 

Production under those condi- 
tions may well be termed Pitfall 
Number Seven. 


In order to complete the cycle of 
this presentation, ranging from pro- 
cedural methods, personnel and ad- 
ministrative problems existing in a 
staff section, a few words about the 
organizational side might be war- 
ranted. In a typical G2 Section of 
a large headquarters there appears 
a tendency to reorganize con- 
stantly, which means reshuffling of 
mission and functions of divisions 
and branches with resulting per- 
sonnel changes in each case. 


Some good local organizer in the 
G2 Section could earn himself 
heap of thanks by drawing up a 
model organizational and _ func- 
tional chart that would meet all 
current and near future require- 
ments of his G2 divisions, on terms 
broad enough to allow subtraction 
from or addition to present mission 
and functions of each major sub- 
division, without changing horses 
and drivers each time. 

The hassle-tassle over “area 
desk” or “function desk” preference 
could be eliminated also in one 
bold stroke, if a firm decision could 
be reached at an early stage as to 
which is the best solution at a given 
headquarters, based on general and 
specific missions of the G2 Section. 


"Coal" Weather 

U.S. Naval Ordnance Plant, 
York, Pa., schedules incoming coal 
cars so that they may be emptied 
directly into the hopper at boiler 
house. Eliminating handling coal 
twice saves an estimated $100 in 
one quarter. 
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This trial method approach, prac- 
ticed so frequently in a G2 section, 
to determine what does constitute 
the best solution, usually brings in 
its wake confusion, indecision, and 
lowered intelligence production. 

Pitfall Number Eight is tagged to 
this situation. 


The final fall 

Let us take a quick look at one 
of the primary missions of the G2 
Section, intelligence production, 
and agree that there must be condi- 
tions and foundations, under which 
and upon which intelligence pro- 
duction flourishes. 

A prerequisite is a sound and 
reallistic organizational structure, 
staffed with competent personnel, 
with firm decisions from the top 
down, imbued with a dedicated 
purpose to accomplish, in a su- 
perior manner, the missions of the 
G2, and last, but not least, enjoying 
full access to all military, political, 
economic, and sociological infor- 
mation as it pertains to G2’s area 
of responsibility. These are the 
foundation, seemingly, upon which 
successful intelligence production 
is based. 

There is one possible flaw, how- 
ever, the lack of “competent per- 
sonnel” that can put a terrific strain 
on intelligence production. So 
many times excuses are heard from 
the division or branch chiefs that 
one of their principal staff officers 
is an excellent intelligence produc- 
tion man except for his inability to 
express himself properly, either 
orally or in written form. That 
statement appears to be paradoxi- 
cal and illogical to intelligence 
production. 

How can one expect from this 
officer a clear and concise staff 
paper, in which straight thinking, 
good composition, proper para- 
graphing, and punctuation means 
so much. Inability to express one- 
self properly should be a challenge 
to our military training to devise 
methods and means to overcome 
such handicaps in many of its stu- 
dents. 

Enough of this transgression and 
let us go back to our action officer 
on the area study. Everything is 
coming along fine, contributors’ 
papers are all in, maps, charts, and 
other illustrations are finished and 
everybody who has had a hand in 
this action vouches for authenticity 
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and concurrences. The action ofh- 
cer presents the study. 

Lo and behold, everybody up the 
line “buys” it, and the division 
chief presents this area study per- 
sonally, if, it is a really hot paper, 
to the Deputy G2, for his approval. 
Again we find clear sailing. Fine 
work, everybody smiles, the G2 
signs and the study is on its way to 
the message center. Meanwhile our 
action officer, a smart cookie, calls 
the office of this high ranking 
officer, who is scheduled to pay a 
visit to that certain area, the subject 
of our area study, and gives that 
gorgeous looking secretary, small 
talk, however purposeful, to find 
out when her “boss” will actually 
leave on his trip. 

With his ears glued to the phone, 
our action officer learns, what may 
sound to him like Thunder in the 
the Rockies: “Oh, don’t you know, 
that trip was cancelled; but he is 
going on a new trip, to ‘such and 
such’ an area very shortly!” 

Blasphemy! Another “flap” is in 
the making! 


Enlisted Personnel 
Benefit Association 
Formed 


A non-profit association open to 
“regular” enlisted personnel has 
just been organized, it was an- 
nounced by First Lieut. Thomas 
Conrad, secretary-treasurer of the 
association. 

Almost a year in preparation, the 
association will make available to 
the “enlisted man” certain benefits 
formerly enjoyed by and available 
only to commissioned officers and 
warrant officers. 











The association was formed by 
a group of senior enlisted men sta- 
tioned in and near the Pentagon. 
Created to advance and safeguard 
the economic interests of service 
men and women stationed through- 
out the world, the Armed Forces 
Enlisted Personnel Benefit Associ- 
ation will initially offer its mem- 
bers emergency loan privileges, 
scholarship grants to deserving 
children of members, and low-cost 
group life insurance. 
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A New Approach 
To Military Quality Control 


Oakland Naval Supply Center uses these tools for effective 


management of supply quality: 


1—Product Control 


Monthly material availability analysis showing percentage 
of items furnished to those requested. Study also shows what 
types of material are requested but not carried and which items 
had to be purchased upon request because of not being in stock. 


2—Service Control 


Monthly analysis reviewing (a) time required to process re- 


quests, (b) number of follow-ups received from 


“customers” 


expressed as percent, of requests, (c) time required to process 


a follow-up. 


3—Internal Management Control 
Monthly analysis reviewing (a) percentage of items counted 
that had to be recounted for inventory, (b) trend of errors in 


stock control posing work, (c) 
into stock. 


Maurary Management's prob- 
lem today is to develop those tools 
which can be used to develop qual- 
ity of service concurrent with such 
existing tools, such as “work meas- 
urement,” which are now used to 
evaluate quantitative performance. 

A continuing function of man- 
agement is that of asking and find- 
ing the answers to the question of 
“how are we doing?” The answer 
to this question will generally 





By R. C. Horne 


Planning and Comptroller Dept., 
Supply Center, Oakland, Calif. 
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) time required to take material 


Here's Why 


cover two aspects of performance, 
namely: “quantity and quality.” 
Any complete evaluation must con- 
sider both, although under certain 
circumstances it may be important 
to place more emphasis on one 
than the other. This will be de- 
pendent on the established mission 
or purpose of the function being 
evaluated. 


Military Supply versus 
Industrial Supply 


In the field of military supply 
management there is need for this 
type of evaluation and such an 
evaluation might be compared 
with that of any large Industrial 
Supply enterprise. Military supply, 
through its integration in recent 
years, has become more analogous 
to Industrial Supply than ever be- 
fore. This integration has been 
aimed at single supply services. It 
attempts to eliminate over-stocking 
as a result of separate service pro- 
curement, reduce costs through 
elimination of duplication of serv- 
ices and stocks and in general 
establish an economic inventory 
control system. 


Profit Motive 


There are those who say military 
supply differs from industrial 
supply due to the profit motive of 


private industry. This may be true 
in one sense in that the pricing sys- 
tem for military supply does not 
reflect a “mark-up” for profit and in 
general there is an apparent lack 
of competition for customers. On 
the other hand there is a certain 
amount of competition for business 
and a certain profit motive. There 
is competition both between 
branches of the service and with 
private industry. For example, the 
concept of integration has resulted 
in different services such as the 
Army and Navy making separate 
bids for such proposed single serv- 
ices as Medical Supplies, Land 
Transportation, Terminal Opera- 
tions, and Sea Transportation. A 
primary consideration in deciding 
which service will provide an inte- 
grated function is “which can do 
it cheaper?” 


Qualitative versus 
Quantitative Analysis 
Having shown that military sup- 

ply is in many respects quite simi- 
lar to industrial supply it is then 
axiomatic that our evaluation of 
military supply should give con- 
sideration to those areas which in- 
dustry is interested in and does 
attempt to evaluate. 

Within the military supply most 
emphasis to date has been placed 
in the quantitative analysis. This, 
of course, is concerned with output 
versus input, productivity analysis, 
etc. In other words are we doing 
more work with fewer people and 
are we showing improvement 
“volume-wise?” 

During recent years there has 
been a steady increase in produc- 
tivity both in industry and military 
supply. However, the emphasis 
which has been placed in quanti- 
tative improvements has in some 
areas resulted in a de-emphasis on 
quality of service to the extent that 
management is now concerned. 
Firstly, from the standpoint of 
whether we have unwittingly sac- 
rificed quality to achieve quantity 
and secondly, from the standpoint 
of whether we should be improv- 
ing in quality as well as quantity. 

Perhaps a reasonable approach 
to the problem is to place our- 
selves in management's position in 
industrial supply. We would prob- 
ably find ourselves making such 
considerations as the followi ing: 
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Best Product 


Just as industry has the problem 
of satisfying the customer by car- 
rying the “best product,” so does 
the military. The use of standard 
Navy products is of course more 
desirable than having to procure on 
the outside because of the lower 
prices obtainable from high volume 
purchase and less paper work costs. 

The problem in this area is, of 
course, one which is broad in scope 
and involves virtually the whole 
inventory control system including 
the Bureaus, SDCP’s and field ac- 
tivities. “Best Product” can be ac- 
complished only through constant 
analysis of usage data and applica- 
tion of operational fractionation 
concepts for inventory control. Just 
as the grocery store and the hard- 
ware store owner must continually 
clean his shelves of unpopular or 
dead items and replace with more 
popular best sellers so must mili- 
tary supply take action to provide 
its customers with the “best 
product.” 


Best Service 


As mentioned previously, mili- 
tary supply is in competition with 
industry in some respects. If we 
can’t furnish the item fast enough, 
when we have it or don’t have it 
when it is required, then our cus- 
tomers become dissatisfied and the 
result may be either our losing the 
business, by passing action, or be- 
ing responsible for someone being 
unable to accomplish their mission. 
This area then becomes one for 
which quality of performance is 
significant. 


Best Internal Management 


The before mentioned factors of 
“Best Product” and “Best Service” 
are concerned primarily with what 
is commonly referred to as “end 
product.” In other words they are 
the result of something done in 
direct line of productive effort. 
Now let’s consider some additional 
things which contribute to the end 
product but which may be of an in- 
direct nature and which do in ef- 
fect reflect the caliber of internal 
management. Perhaps a _ proper 
caption to cover this area might be 
“Are we doing it the right way?” 
In attempting to answer this ques- 
tion for management we will want 
MAY 
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to look first for those things which 
we can improve on at no addi- 
tional cost but which will result in 
improved quality of supply service. 
For example, if we are lagging in 
internal management this should 
be reflected in such things as de- 
lays in taking up material on our 
inventory to show a correct stock 
inventory balance, delays in time 
required to pass action, etc. Per- 
haps there are areas where human 
“errors” are “bogging down” the 
pipeline of supply. In any business 
of the size of military supply activi- 
ties the so-called “process” re- 
quired to fill a requisition for a cus- 
tomer is in its simplest form still 
one which is subjected to potential 
delays and expensive operations 
due to mistakes “along the line.” 
In this area of internal manage- 
ment we must also look into those 
areas where we may be placing 
too much emphasis on “quality.” 
For example, filing can sometimes 
become a costly function which is 
done simply because a calculated 
risk will not be taken or because 
“personnel quips” call for certain 
unnecessary effort which is justified 
by someone under the heading of 
“convenience.” 

In the above article we have not 
included a complete list of the vari- 
ous types of qualitative analyses of 
supply operations but rather, are 
presented merely as examples of 
the type of reviews that have been 
found to be representative and val- 
uable data. It is hoped that they 
may serve to suggest ways and 
means of adapting similar data to 
the qualitative management prob- 
lem that exists at other military 
supply activities. 





New RCA Radar 
Gives Instant Results 
Of Guided Missile Tests 


Development by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America of a revolu- 
tionary instrumentation radar sys- 
tem which for the first time makes 
possible direct calibration and im- 
mediate evaluation of the perform- 
ance and behavior pattern of 
guided missiles was disclosed by 
Theodore A. Smith, Executive 
Vice-President, RCA Defense Elec- 
tronic Products. 

Describing the development as 
a major advance in the field of 











guided missile range instrumenta- 
tion, Mr. Smith said that the in- 
strumentation radar also can be 
assigned to plot performance of 
satellite, drone and other free- 
space moving targets. 
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ON CAPITOL HILL 


THE CORDINER SITUATION 


On March 26th, Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, Chairman of the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee on Professional 
and Technical Compensation, an- 
nounced the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of his committee 
relating to the compensation of 
military personnel. This was the 
first authoritative release of infor- 
mation by the Cordiner Commit- 
tee. Mr. Cordiner claimed five 
major results would be achieved 
through implementation of his 
committee’s proposals. He stated 
them as follows: 


1. About a 15% improvement in 
the combat capability of the 
United States Armed Forces, 
without a significant change in 
the budget. Or... 


2. Savings and gains up to five 
billion dollars a year by 1962 
or sooner in the cost of national 
defense. 


3. Sharp reductions in training 
accidents now, and in military 
and civilian losses in the event 
of war. 


4. Reduction in the number of 
military personnel required to 
produce a given level of na- 
tional security. 


5. A long-term solution to the 
basic manpower problems of 
the armed services. 


Simultaneously with the Cord- 
iner Committee’s announcement, 
copies of a summary of the 
Committee’s report on military 
compensation were sent to all 
Members of Congress by the De- 
partment of Defense. 


Significant Note 

The substance of the report has 
been published in considerable de- 
tail. It is significant to note here, 
however, that the legislative pro- 
posals implementing the commit- 
tee’s recommendations were for- 
warded to the Capitol with the 
report. To the contrary, the Sec- 
retary of Defense was careful to 
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indicate to the Members of Con- 
gress that he had not approved 
the recommendations in detail, and 
that the final legislative product 
sponsored by the Defense Depart- 
ment and cleared by the Bureau 
of the Budget for the Administra- 
tion probably would vary in 
many respects from the committee 
proposals. 

It is understood that the De- 
partment of Defense has sub- 
mitted proposed legislation on the 
military aspects of the Cordiner 
recommendations to the Budget 
Bureau where it was received with 
a notable lack of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Cordiner obviously antici- 
pated that a “pay bill” for military 
personnel would not be welcome at 
the White House as he spent con- 
siderable time on this point in his 
press conference. He emphasized 
that his committee’s proposals were 
more than pay raises, were de- 
signed to result in eventual sav- 
ings and consequently would exert 
a deflationary rather than an in- 
flationary pressure on the national 
economy. 

The immediate cost problem of 
the Cordiner proposals was over- 
come by the agreement of the 
Armed Services to absorb FY 1958 
costs within their present proposed 
budgets. These costs are estimated 
as $249 million in FY 1958 and 
$316 million in FY 1959. By FY 
1960, the committee estimated that 
gains would overtake costs result- 
ing in a net savings that year of 
$132 million, growing to $367 


million by FY 1962 


Budget Padded 


In the light of the determined 
economy drive “On the Hill,” 
occurs tt ARMED FORCES MAN- 
AGEMENT that the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force will 
have a rather difficult time explain- 
ing to the Congress how they can 
absorb $249 million in their cur- 
rent FY 1958 budgets. If there is 
this much soft money in their budg- 
ets, the Appropriations Commit- 
tees might well feel that the DD 
budget could be reduced by this 
amount at least. 


No report concerning the com- 
mittee’s studies on civilian com- 
pensation has been released. Mr. 
Cordiner indicated that the sub- 
committee studying this area had 
not yet finished its work. It is quite 
obvious, however, as pointed out 
by ARMED FORCES: MANAGE- 
MENT last month, that any De- 
fense proposal benefiting civilian 
employees of that department 
would have to be made applicable 
to all classified employees of the 
Government before it would be 
accepted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and in turn by the White 
House. It may be that this is the 
explanation of why no report on 
civilian compensation has yet been 
forthcoming from the Cordiner 
Committee. 


Politics a Problem 

In the meantime, the political 
situation in Congress is becoming 
more and more adverse to the pas- 
sage of any legislation involving 
substantial pay raises for either 
military or civilian personnel of 
the Armed Forces. Congressional 
mail demanding economy in Gov- 
ernment, reduction of the budget 
and a reduction in taxes continues 
heavy and in a majority of cases 
is insiste nt, not merely complain- 
ing. No partisan trend is apparent 
as members of both parties on 
both sides of the “Hill” all report 
the same demand from their con- 
stituents. 

The House of Representatives, 
always more sensitive to constituent 
reaction than the Senate—due to 
the necessity of running for re- 
election every two years instead 
of every six—has showed marked 
sV mpathy to the economy demands. 
Its action on appropriation bills 
considered to date clearly demon- 
strates its determination to make 
significant budget cuts particularly 
in areas where local political inter- 
est is lacking or indifferent. The 
Senate probably will restore some 
of the cuts made by the House but 
it would be too much to expect 
it to aggressively take the lead in 
increasing the budget this year in 
order to achieve savings in 1960 
or 62. 

There is no indication of any 
change in this trend. The President 
will have to exert all his leader- 
ship and the party discipline at his 
command to accomplish passage 
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of major Administration policy 
items such as mutual security 
and the defense budget. Under 
these circumstances, it appears 
to ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT that the most to be ex- 
pected from the Cordiner recom- 
mendations is now in the nature of 
a salvage operation. What parts, 
if any, of the proposals can be 
saved this session of Congress is 
highly speculative. Our best guess 
would be—none. 


Skis Tested on Hercules 

First flight of a 62-ton propjet 
C-130 Hercules equipped with 
giant skis was announced by Carl 
Kotchian, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Lockheed Air- 
craft’s Georgia Division at Marietta. 
Crew members watched their own 
flight with an automatic television 
camera attached under the wing 
of the Hercules. The 51-minute 
flight was the world’s first for a 
ski-equipped propjet. The boat-like 
C-130 main skis, 19% ft. long and 
5% ft. wide, are the largest ever 
fitted to an airplane. 


RCA's Government 
Service Reorganized 

The Government Service De- 
partment of the RCA Service Co., 
Inc. has been reorganized to pro- 
vide expanded service to each 
branch of the Armed Forces, P. B. 
Reed, Vice-President, Government 
Service Department, announced 
recently. 

“The reorganization was carried 
out,” Mr. Reed said, “to facilitate 
and coordinate our various services 
to the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
The new responsibilities are neces- 
sary because of the expanding 
scope and diversification of the 
Government Service Department.” 


Radio to Tracking Satellite 

Radio equipment so sensitive it 
can “hear” invisible stars, and to be 
used for tracking the first man- 
made moon, is in production, it has 
been announced jointly by the 
Navy Department and Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation. 

The ultra-sensitive radio—called 
Minitrack—was designed and built 
originally by the Naval Research 
Laboratory to track an earth satel- 
lite. An attempt will be made to 
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launch a satellite sometime during 
the International Geophysical Year 
(July 31, 1957-Dec. 31, 1958). The 
original Minitrack system, along 
with 11 other receivers under con- 
struction by the radio division of 
Bendix in Baltimore, will be strate- 
gically placed up and down the 
American continents to tune in 
radio beams from the man-made 
moon as it orbits in space, the Navy 
said. 


Balanced Armor-inf. 
Seen Tactically Best 
In Future Warfare 


Ft. Benning, Ga. (AFPS) — Divi- 
sions of the future should not be 
distinct armor or infantry units but 
contain about even numbers of 
both, a_ battle-seasoned German 
general suggested here recently at 
the Army Infantry School. 

Lt. Gen. Frido von Senger und 
Etterlin (ret.), who commanded the 
17th Panzer Div. in Russia and the 
14th Tank Corps in Italy in WWII, 
said: 

“The essence of future warfare 
will be deployment—much more 
extended deployment in depth and 
width. Flexibility will connote 
future tactics. 

“Once the infantry division can 
move more quickly, more tanks 
can be given to the division than 
are allotted organically.” 


Heat's On Over-Heating 


Naval Air Station, Whidbey Is- 
land, Oak Harbor, Washington, 
saved $5,000 when consumption of 
fuel oil was decreased 100,000 gal- 
lons from the previous year’s figure. 
Improved maintenance reduced 
steam line losses, and temperature 
regulators were set back to cut ex- 
cessive heating. 


Four Wheels Provide 
Air Control Facilities 
To Temporary Bases 


Baltimore (AFPS)—Air Force 
control tower communications and 
navigation equipment have been 
put on wheels. 

The Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command has announced de- 
velopment of a second family of 
mobile trailer-mounted _ shelters. 
These will house materiel essential 
to air traffic control at a temporary 
facility. 
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How the Signal Corps 


Improves Civilian 


Personnel Management— 


Mr. Earl J. Dykes 
Officers’ Dept., The Signal School 


= HOOVER Commission on 
Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government in its 
report to the Congress on Personnel 
and Civil Service said, “Our task 
force has found, and we agree, that 
the Government’s personnel on the 
whole is competent, faithful, and 
in numerous specialties, distin- 
guished. The greatest weakness is 
in expert managerial direction. 
Management needs to be improved 
at all levels, from the noncareer 
political appointees and the career 
administrators down to the first line 
supervisors.”? 


Within the Department of De- 
fense, which employs approximate- 
ly one-half of the total number of 
federal civilian employees, there 
are special problems which make 
civilian personnel management 
even more difficult than in other 
government departments and 
agencies, especially at operating 
levels in the field service. 

In many installations civilian 
employees and military personnel 
work side by side, yet each group 
is governed administratively by 
different sets of regulations regard- 
ing such things as standards for 
pay, hours of work, grievance and 
discipline administration. Unless all 
management levels in an organiza- 
tion understand and can get across 
a_ mutual understanding of these 
administrative differences to both 
civilian and military personnel, 
misconceptions are likely to arise 
and the organization will not be 
operating at its maximum effective- 
ness. 

The Signal Corps, which has 
large numbers of civilian employees 
in technical, supply and adminis- 
trative fields, has, for a long time, 


_ 


*Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government— 
Personnel and Civil Service page 25 
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recognized the need for improve- 
ments in the field of civilian per- 
sonnel management. The Signal 
Corps realizes that the full utiliza- 
tion of civilian employees is essen- 
tial in fulfilling its mission of “get- 
ting the message through.” 

It is attacking the problem main- 
ly through the education of officers 
at the Signal School, Fort Mon- 
mouth and by the orientation of 
officers and civilian supervisors at 
Signal.Corps installations. 

The Officers’ Department of the 
Signal School has Civilian Person- 
nel Management courses in_ its 
Advanced and Supply Advanced 
classes as well as specialist classes 
in the basic supply and mainte- 
nance fields. The objective of such 
courses is to develop an under- 
standing of the importance of 
civilian personnel management as 
well as the basic tools necessary for 
its proper administration. 

In its classrooms, group discus- 
sion and group solutions are de- 
veloped for actual management 
and supervisory problems. These 
problems range from the proper 
handling of employee grievances to 
such problems as planning for re- 
ductions or increases in personnel 
and workloads. 

The student officers, many of 
whom have extensive experience 
in civilian personnel management, 
participate in class by replaying 
actual situations. At the beginning 
of the course, for example, two 
officer students volunteer to enact 
a grievance situation in the class- 
room. They are given a folder 
which outlines, in general terms, 
the objective of their presentation 
and includes some basic reference 
material. The folder also suggests 
additional reference material in the 
student library that the students 
may find useful in the preparation 
of their situation. 

Following the presentation, in 
which the officers have “played” the 
parts of an employee and his super- 
visor, the class discusses the proper 


methods of handling a grievance 
and the pitfalls to be avoided. The 
students have the advantage of 
being able to refer to the situation 
that has been presented. Similar 
situations presented by the students 
and discussed in class are on such 
subjects as supervisory training, 
disciplinary action, increased per- 
formance interview, explaining per- 
formance requirements to an 
employee, performance appraisal 
interview, and planning for reduc- 
tions and increases in personnel or 
workloads. 

This use of role-playing has sev- 
eral advantages. All of the situa- 
tions call for the minimum of 
equipment; two chairs and a table. 
In many instances, they present a 
realistic situation which the officers 
have had to handle in the past. 
Another advantage is that the stu- 
dents are actively participating 
which leads to higher interest and 
better understanding of the prob- 
lem. While it is realized that ad- 
vanced officers will, in most posi- 
tions, be above the immediate 
supervisory level, it is imperative 
that they have a full understanding 
of the basic personnel management 
principles as applied to civilian 
employees. This is especially impor- 
tant from the standpoint of their 
future management training task. 

The Officers’ Department of the 
Signal School has also revised its 
student information material on 
civilian personnel management. 
Pamphlets have been prepared 
summarizing what the Signal 
School feels are the basic tools of 
civilian personnel management, 
and those with which all manage- 
ment levels should be familiar. 
Covered are such subjects as the 
Organization for Civilian Personnel 
Management, Supervisory Aspects 
of Management, Discipline, Griev- 
ances, Training, Job Analysis, 
Salary and Wage Administration, 
Performance Appraisal, and Reduc- 
tion in Force. Other pamphlets are 
in the process of being prepared 
such as one on the Employee In- 
centive Program. The Civilian Per- 
sonnel Office at Fort Monmouth 
has furnished much assistance and 
made many valuable comments to 
the Officers’ Department in the 
preparation and condensation of 
this material. 


Films are also used to develop 
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important elements of civilian per- 
management. Department 
of the Army and civilian industry 
films* are used to summarize impor- 
tant factors in such subject areas 
as building employee morale, pro- 
viding employee incentives, com- 
municating with employees and the 
handling of employee problems. 
The Signal Corps feels that the 
limited time spent in schools and 
installations in orienting and keep- 
ing officers up-to-date on the sub- 
ject of civilian personnel manage- 
ment will be repaid in rich divi- 


sonnel 


dends. For, as stated by General 
Taylor, “Good management is, in- 
deed, merely one expression of 


good le -adership. Today, the good 
commander must also he the good 
manager. In many ways, it is more 
difficult to prov ide effective leader- 
ship in the management field, but it 
is as essential in the office as on the 
battlefield. It is the purpose of the 
Army to develop leaders in man- 
agement who will display in our 
offices, shops, and depots the uni- 
versal qualities of leadership; pro- 
fessional competence, human un- 
derstanding and personal integrity. 
With such men in charge of Army 
business there can be no question 
about the effective use-of the na- 
tional resources made available to 
the Army.”® 





?An example of a pertinent film produced 
by private industry is Production 5118 
on the subject of communications within 
an organization. This film is produced by 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 


pany. 





**The Army’s Era of Management” 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, Armed 
Forces Management magazine, October 
1956 


Lockheed Building 
New Jet 

A jet utility trainer-transport for 
use by the armed forces is under 
construction by the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, President Court- 
landt S. Gross revealed recently. 

Lockheed is building a prototype 
of the airplane, based on an in- 
terest expressed by the military 
services in a light, fast transport, 
Gross stated. The military interest 
lay in two sizes, one a two-crew, 
four-passenger transport and the 
other a two-crew, ten-passenger 
airplane. 

Lockheed, carrying on the de- 
MAY 
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velopment with its own funds, is 
building the larger airplane, Gross 
said. The prototype is scheduled to 
fly in September of this year. 


‘Brain’ Joins the Army 

The world’s largest electronic 
“brain” was demonstrated publicly 
for the first time recently by the 
Army Ordnance Corps which esti- 
mated that the new system would 
save “many millions of dollars.” 

The $4.1 million electronic data 
processing system, known as 
Bizmac, was built by the Radio 
Corporation of America and is in- 
stalled at the Army Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive Command head- 
quarters in Detroit. 

The system has reduced months 
of paper work to minutes of push- 
button operation. It keeps track of 
more than 100,000,000 facts about 
the Army’s vast inventory of tank 
and automotive spare parts 
throughout the world—everything 
from nuts and bolts to entire 
engines. 


New Scribing Fixture 

A new type of tensile coupon 
“gage length” scribing fixture and 
an accessory device which holds 
fractured coupons for elongation 
meansurements have been devel- 
oped at Northrop Aircraft, Inc., as 
time saving test laboratory fixtures. 

The scribing device provides 
“twist of the wrist” scribing when 
the operator presses on a plunger 
type spring-activated rod and turns 
the rod to right or left. The rod 
extends through a simple “A” frame 
fixed to a solid aluminum base. At 
the end of the rod a cross bar is 
fitted with scribe points. The 
coupon may be easily moved to 
allow the customary three scribings 
before test. 


New Remote-Control 
Measuring and Control 
System Shown 

New remote-control systems of 
telemetering (measuring and moni- 
toring at a distance) that permit 
“push-button” operation of com- 
plex industrial processes going on 
hundreds of miles away were 
demonstrated in New York re- 
cently. 

This newest application of elec- 
tronics to remote control is called 


“Electro-Span” by its developer 
and producer, the Pacific Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
“Because it performs the functions 
of an operator at great distances,” 
explained R. C. Fuller ,the divi- 
sion’s general manager, “Electro- 
Span is applicable in almost any 
situation where it is desirable or 
geographically necessary to sepa- 
rate a human supervisor from the 
device or installation he is super- 
vising.” 

It eliminates the need, he pointed 
out, for “castaway” maintenance 
men in isolated areas.! 


Strutting Their Stuff 

NAS Quonset Point, Rhode Is- 
land reports economy through local 
design and manufacture. The re- 
placement of defective wiring dur- 
ing the overhaul of the An/APG-26 
strut had been considered impossi- 
ble because of the peculiar design 
and construction. Methods were 
devised to make the repair at a 
cost of $50. To replace would cost 
$1,000. The savings on eleven struts 
repaired totaled $10,450. 











REVOLUTIONARY 


DATA PROCESSING 


VISIBLE 


MASTER CARD 
or TAPE UNIT 


1. Every Card Visible with own Index 
for Pull and Refile. 


Direct to Machine or Deck pulling 
Operations. 


ad 


USERS’ PROOF THAT IT DOUBLES 
SPEED of present methods. 


4. Master Cards and Tapes protected. 


NO RE-WRITES. 


5. Fingertip accessibility by one op- 


erator of 2000 to 40,000 items. 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 
ort, Conn. CA 7-4111 or write 








N N ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMEN 
NEW BOOKLET “DATA PROCESSING” 
or 
Consult our GSA Federal Supply Service Contract 
Class 54—Part I1I—Sec. B—Cont. No. 
GS-OOS-3072 GSA Distribution Code 78 & 79 
Item No.’s 54—1—675 and 2325 


For more facts request No. 29 on reply card 
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NEW 
Dollar-Saving 


Products 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION 
Lewis-Shepard. Manufacturers 

of the MASTER line of Materials 

Handling Equipment, (See cut), 











new portable AM radiotelephone 
developed to handle field com- 
munications, is the newest item in 
Kaar Engineering’s line of com- 
munication equipment. Designated 


the TR 246 Packset, this new. 
small, rugged radiotelephone _ is 


designed to provide reliable field 
communications in areas where 
terrain features make the use of 
VHF equipment impractical. Meas- 
uring only 12” x 6” x 11%” and 
weighing only 23 pounds complete, 
this new equipment providing ap- 
proximate ly two watts of output 
power in the 2 to 8 Mc frequency 
range, promises to be an important 
factor in communications. More 
complete and technical information 
is available without obligation. 


For more facts request No. 2 on reply card 


TURBO-CONVECTION OVENS 

L & L Manufacturing Company. 
Six standard models, ranging from 
225 degrees F. to 1000 degrees F, 
with heating chamber sizes from 
4.75 C. F. to 27 C. F., are now 
available to the Armed Forces. De- 
signed for accurate heating, they 
cover a wide range of uses such as 
tempering, normalizing and draw- 
ing of both ferrous and rion-ferrous 
metals, drying of ceramics, mold 
drying, welding rod storage, chemi- 
cal processing, curing of rubber, 
wat processing of plastics, paint 
baking and many additional appli- 
cations. Data and ieacsunbe are de- 





are offering a free subscription to 
their magazine to interested organi- 
zations and individuals. The latest 


issue describes how a cannery is 
able to operate and maintain its 
fleet of 14 fork trucks for only $1.87 
a day per truck. This informative 
magazine will be of interest to all 
military users of fork truck equip- 
ment. 


For more facts request No. 1 on reply card 


NEW PORTABLE 
RADIOTELEPHONE 
Kaar Engineering ‘isesseionaiaa A 


As a service to OPERATING DEPARTMENTS and PURCHASING 
OFFICERS, ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT will provide you with 
a selected list of manufacturers’ products. Claims presented are those of 
the supplier and not necessarily of this publication 


How to Use Armed Forces Management's Library— 


Inserted in this issue, a postage free card is provided for your con- 
venience in requesting descriptive and informative literature. This will be 
forwarded to you, without obligation. Many cost saving ideas are gen- 
erated by Operating Departments that have referenced information on 
products available. Purchasing Officials will find this type of information 
invaluable. All that need be done is: fill in name and address, circle that 
which will assist you, and drop in the mail. 
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tailed in the new “Turbo-Convec- 
tion” literature. 


For more facts request No. 3 on reply card 


TELESCOPIC 
ALIGNMENT KIT 


General Precision Laboratory In- 
corporated. A Telescopic Align- 
ment Kit for use by airframe manu- 
facturers with its standard Model 
PD-150 closed-circuit television 
system, appears to have many mili- 
tary applications. The Kit increases 
efficiency and accuracy in tooling 
problems calling for precision opti- 

cal alignment by substituting pre- 

cise visual communications for less 
certain verbal or hand directions. 
Adaptable to most telescopes con- 
forming to AIA standards and 
others with modification, the new 
Kit not only can eliminate person- 
nel but insure accuracy. More de- 
tailed information is available from 
ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT—New Products Library. 


For more facts request No. 4 on reply card 


TRANSAC, 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 


Philco Corporation. The Philco 
TRANSAC, Type S-1000, is a large 
scale electronic computer com- 
pactly designed for scientific appli- 
cation in research laboratories, vari- 
ous industries, and government 
installations. Its new speeds and ex- 
tensive command structure provide 
for the solution of lengthy and 
complex mathematical problems, 
incorporating wholly transistorized, 
printed wiring. Generating com- 
paratively little heat, the S-1000 re- 
quires only a small fraction of the 
air conditioning equipment normal- 
ly required for large scale com- 
puters, and entails no installation 
work or special wiring. Important 


features and more technical in- 
formation are available without 
obligation. 


For more facts request No. 5 on reply card 


SPEAKER’S STAND 


George Reuter Organization. A 
new, convenient portable speaker's 
stand called the “Speakeasy” has 
recently been .announced at an 
unbelievable low price of $19.95. 
Designed to fit any microphone 
stand, the lightweight, all-alumi- 
num stand provides a complete 
double page platform surface lec- 
tern adaptable for any micro- 
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phone setup. More specific infor- 
available without cost 
to interested organizations. 


For more facts request No. 6 on reply card 


mation is 


NEW AUTOMATIC 
TEAMAKER 

Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation, Kitchen Equipment 
Division. (See cut). A new fully 
automatic TeaMaker which is re- 
ported to insure a uniform high 
quality of tea, either hot or iced, 
has recently been announced. After 
more than three years of exhaustive 
testing in food service establish- 
ments of all kinds, this attractive, 
stainless steel unit 16” wide, 21” 


deep and 30%” high, produces hot 





tea or iced tea “right at your finger 
tips” at all times. A self-contained 
thermostatically controlled electric 
hot water heater maintains a con- 
stant supply of 200 degree F water, 
the ideal temperature for extracting 
the last bit of goodness and flavor 
from the tea leaves. With the 8 
ounce infuser 500 cups of hot tea or 
400 glasses of iced tea can be 
served per hour. May we send you 
more complete information on how 
you can bring your club; mess, or 
exchange customers the best tea at 
a minimum cost .. .? 


For more facts request No. 7 on reply card 


POCKET-SIZE FM 
RADIO RECEIVER 


Radio Corporation of America. 
The first commercial pocket-size 
(FM) radio receiver for mobile 
communications was announced 
last month in New Jersey. The 
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micro-miniature receiver is re- 
ported to be the forerunner of a 
complete line of revolutionary RCA 
personalized receivers and trans- 
mitters for commercial communi- 
cations. It is fully transistorized, 
and weighs 10-ounces. The pocket- 
sized instrument is a single-channel 
device designed for operation on 
any frequency in the 148-to-174 
megacycle band. The double super- 
heterodyne FM receiver incorpo- 
rates its own antenna anl loud- 
speaker, obviating need for a 
separate ear piece, and can be 
directly contacted by the send- 
ing station without need of addi- 
tional equipment. 

For more facts request No. 8 on reply card 


NEW FULLY AUTOMATIC 
CALCULATOR 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company. An advanced version of 
its duplex calculator, termed by 
Monroe “the world’s most fully 
automatic calculator” when it was 
introduced two years ago, has re- 
cently been announced. The new 
machine, called the 88-N, offers all 
the advantages of the 66-N, includ- 
ing Monroe’s exclusive “memory” 
or accumulating dials, plus two im- 


portant new features: “Selective 
automatic division” and “Three- 
factor multiplication.” Designed 


with cost-consciousness in mind, 
the new machine offers many time 
and dollar-saving factors. May we 
send you a complete brochure with 
military pricing guides for your 
review without obligation? 

For more facts request No. 9 on reply card 


SIX-STATION INTERCOM 


Talk-A-Phone Company. (See 
cut). A new 6-station selective 
wireless intercom system designed 


to operate on any one of six 


channels without interference with 
other communications within the 
system, was announced last month 





by the Talk-A-Phone Company. 
The new noise-free system has ad- 
ditional uses in paging and con- 
ference calls, and has proven in 
tests to be a money and timesaver 
in many commercial and military 
installations. A complete brochure 
describing the new equipment and 
military pricing guides is available 
without cost by circling the at- 
tached product information card. 
For more facts request No. 10 on reply card 


NEW FASTENER CATALOG 


Huck Manufacturing Company. 
A new 14-page 8% x 11 illustrated 
2-color catalog (No. 8-350) de- 
scribing SAL and SLS_ feather- 
weight Huckbolt fasteners for air- 
craft application is now available 
from Huck Manufacturing. The 
new catalog describes the advan- 
tages of featherweight aircraft 
Huckbolt fasteners, both pin type 
and stump type, and lists such 
technical information as allowable 
tension, allowable shear, pin and 
collar specifications, drilling pro- 
cedures and many other useful 
items. A copy will be forwarded 
you without obligation upon re- 
quest. 

For more facts request No. 11 on reply card 


NEW 100-CHANNEL PULSE- 
HEIGHT ANALYZER 


Nucleonic Corporation of Amer- 
ica. A new 100-Channel Quartz 
Line Pulse Height Analyzer 
(Brookhaven type) for the rapid 
accumulation of data on the ampli- 
tude distribution of electrical 
pulses arriving at random time in- 
tervals, has recently been an- 
nounced. Important applications 
include: (1) Recording of spec- 
trum data on long and short lived 
radioactive isotopes, (2) Rapid 
routine chemical analysis, (3) Log- 
ging of oil wells, and (4) Distribu- 
tion of radar receiver signal ampli- 
tudes. In general it can be applied 
to the study of any phenomena 
where events can be expressed in 
terms of electrical pulses of varying 
amplitudes. Bulletin N42 will bring 
you more technical information 
without cost. 

For more facts request No. 12 on reply cord 


REFERENCE MANUALS ON 
GALVANIC PROTECTION 


The American Zinc Institute. 
Two new reference manuals de- 
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scribing the use and application of 
zinc as a galvanic anode to protect 
iron and steel from corrosion are 
available without obligation. De- 
veloped as a result of a six-year 
proje ct of inve stigation underté aken 
with the help of Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York City firm of con- 
sulting engineers, the new AZI 
publications deal with “Zine as a 
Galvanic Anode Underground” and 
“Zine as a Galvanic Anode Under- 
water.” 


For more facts request No. 13 on reply card 


DRAWER LOCKING DEVICE 


Reed Manufacturing Company. 
The latest addition to its line of 
inexpensive locking devices for 
office and blueprint filing equip- 
ment, has successfully met all 
Government require ments and is 
available for purchase by military 
installations, The new model per- 
mits locking only the top drawer in 
ordinary four and five drawer file 
cabinets, and is so easily installed 
each organization should be inter- 
ested. Large and difficult to store 
locking devices can in many cases 
be eliminated and replaced by this 
simple and inexpensive lock. Addi- 
tional details are available. 

For more facts request No. 14 on reply card 


ELECTRIC POWER 
ABSORBER 

Sun Electric Corporation. A new 
electric power absorber which is a 
small cylinder, is replacing 27, 500 
W stick resistors. It takes up only 
1/25 of the space such a bank of 
resistors would occupy, operates at 
13,500 W continuous duty, yet its 
weight is only 1 Ib. per kilowatt 
absorbed. An exclusive product of 
the Sun Electric Corporation, adap- 
tations of this electric power 
absorber are at present in use in 
the “Redstone” and “Snark” missiles 
programs. Technical data is avail- 
able for your review. 


For more facts request No. 15 on reply card 


WASH CONCENTRATE 


Merix Chemical Company. A 
new Merix Wash Concentrate that 
is reported to clean aircraft, plas- 
tics, metal glass, and rubber, by 
simply adding one gallon of wash 
to 100 ¢g gallons of water has just 
been announced. Merix claim the 
new Wash Concentrate contains no 
silicones and produces a fast spot- 
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less drying. More descriptive liter- 
ature complete with prices is avail- 
able upon request. 


For more facts request No 16 on reply card 


COMMON STOCK 


INVESTMENT 
Hamilton Management Corp. 
Through Hamilton Funds, Inc., a 


managed common stock investment 
fund, this firm offers lump sum or 
monthly investment plans to fit any 
budget. Interested persons can in- 
quire without obligation. Firm re- 
cently declared another quarterly 
dividend. 


For more facts request No. 17 on reply card 


FILING CABINETS 

Wassell Organizations, Inc. Cut 
your office force filing time in half, 
save up to 40% in space with Cor- 
res-File. Revolutionary filing equip- 
ment takes your file clerk out of the 
laboring class and saves you 50 
cents of every dollar you now 
spend. 


For more facts request No. 18 on reply card 


VISUAL MANAGEMENT 
CONTROL 


Graphic Systems. This New York 
firm invites men interested in effi- 
cient management to get things 
done with Boardmaster Visual con- 
trol which gives a graphic picture 
of operations, spotlighted in color, 
saves time, money, and stops errors. 

For more facts request No. 19 on reply card 


BELCO REPLACEMENT 
FAUCET STEMS 

Miller Manufacturing Company. 
Leaking compression type faucets, 
lost water and excessive mainte- 
nance costs are gone forever with 
the installation of Belco ball bear- 
ing replacement stems, complete 
with bibb washers. The bibb 
washer is only under compression 
and is not subject to cutting or 
grinding action. 


For more facts request No. 20 on reply card 


CHECKER WALL 

MOUNTED RACK 
Vogel-Paterson Company. Hold 

more wraps in less space. Write for 

Bulletin CK455. 


For more facts request No. 21 on reply card 


INCOME FUND 


The Keystone Company. This 
leading eastern investment firm 


offers Series K-l, a diversified in- 
vestment in securities selected for 
current income. 


For more facts request No. 22 on reply card 


DRAWER COMPARTMENTS 

Equipto Div., Aurora Equipment 
Co. Up to 6,184 drawer compart- 
ments in only three square feet of 
floor space can be accomplished for 
your command 


For more facts request No. 23 on reply card 


RECORD KEEPING SYSTEMS 


Remington Rand. The complete 
story on Kardex, one of the Reming- 
ton Rand products for keeping ond 
handling records quickly, at low 
cost, is available upon inquiry. 

For more facts request No. 24 on reply card 


VISUAL CONTROL BOARD 


Wassell Organization, Inc. Prod- 
uc-trol not only schedules but au- 
tomatically checks with time, line, 
and color control, bas low original 
and upkeep cost. 


For more facts request No. 25 on reply card 


FREE FIR PLYWOOD 
PURCHASING GUIDE 


Douglas Fir Plywood Assoc. A 
handsome wall hanger containing 
handy fir plywood grade-use-speci- 
fication guide is free to anyone in 
your ag who specifies fir ply wood. 
Also available is a specification 
portfolio giving detailed plywood 
descriptions, etc. Offer good in 
USA only. 


For more facts request No. 26 on reply card 


VISIBLE EQUIPMENT 


Wassell Organization, Inc. There 
ase 16 good reasons why you should 
be cutting costs and speeding effi- 
ciency with Sig-Na-Lok. 


For more facts request No. 27 on reply card 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


The Tapecoat Company. A help- 
ful folder is available from this firm 
featuring the company’s complete 
line of coal tar coatings in tape 
form for protecting pipe, pipe 
joints, etc. Tape easily applied, no 
special training required. 


For more facts request No. 28 on reply card 


DATA PROCESSING 


Wassell Organization, Inc. A 
revolutionary data processing visi- 
ble master card or tape unit is avail- 
able from this firm, a leader in pro- 
viding effective tools for effective 
management. Find out why you 
should be using it, too. 


For more facts request No. 29 on reply card 
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Professional Services 
(Continued from page 29) 


ROME AIR FORCE DEPOT 
Griffiss A.F.B., New York 


Supv. Industrial Engineer GS-12 
Electronic Engineer GS-11 and GS-12 
upv. Mathematician -12 
Supply Requirements Officer GS-II 
Electronic Specialist GS-11 
Mechanical Engineer GS-9 
Electrical Engineer GS-9 
Architectural Engineer GS-9 
Industrial Engineer GS-9 
Electronic Scientist GS-9 
Traffic Engineer GS-9 
Physio. & Exper. Psychologist GS-9 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

Technical Director (Communications and Electronics), GS-16, Headquarters Air 
Research and Development Command. 

Technical Director (Aeronautics and Propulsion), GS-16, Headquarters Air Re- 
search and Development Command. 


| 
Technical Director (Guidance and Control), GS-16, Headquarters Air Research 


and Development Command. 


Deputy Director, Atmosphysics (Supervisory Physical Science Administrator), 
GS-16, Cambridge Research Center, Massachusetts, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 

Interested persons should communicate with Director of Civilian Personnel, Air 
Research & Development Command, P. O. Box 1395, Baltimore, Maryland. 


OTHER POSITIONS 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 


Grade Remarks 
Supervisory Aeronautical Gas Turbine Power Plant 


Test Engineer GS-13 
Mechanical Engineer (Heating & Ventilation) GS-12 
Communications Contract Specialist GS-12 
Program & Recruitment Officer GS-12 
Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana 
Survey General Engineer GS-12 
Air Force Cambridge Research Center, 
Massachusetts 
Electronic Engineer (General) GS-12 
Castle Air Force Base, California 
Research Psychologist GS-12 
Eglin Air Force Base, Florida 
General Ordnance Design Engineer GS-15 
Geneial Ordnance Design Engineer GS-13 
Physicist GS-13 
Physicist (General) GS-12 
Electronic Engineer GS-12 
Rocket Design Engineer GS-12 
Supervisory Aircraft Performance Engineer GS-12 


Ent Air Force Base, Colorado 
Air Technical Intelligence Specialist (Aircraft and 


Guided Missiles) GS-14 
Operations Analyst GS-14 
Civil Engineer GS-13 
Operations Analyst GS-13 
Architectural Engineer (Specifications) GS-12 


Hamilton Air Force Base, California 
Operations Analyst GS-13 


Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico 


Physicist (General) GS-13 
Electronic Engineer (General) GS-12 
Industrial Engineer GS-12 
Indianapolis Air Procurement District, 

Indiana 

Supervisory Production Specialist GS-12 


Army Signal Supply Agency, 225 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Electronic Engineers GS-9, GS-11, GS-12 8 vac. 
Medical Officer GS-12 

U.S.A. Corps of Engineers, Wright Bldg., Sacramento, Cal. 
Realty Officer GS-12 

Appraiser (Real Estate) GS-9 and GS-I! 

Geologists GS-9 and GS-I! 3 vac. 
Architects GS-9 and GS-1! 2 vac. | 


Clovis AFB, N. M. 
Supvy Accountant GS-9 


Dover AFB, Del. 


Civil Engineer GS-11 

A/C Sheet Metal Mfgr & Rpr WB-16 8 vac. 
Dow AFB, Maine ; 

Management Analyst GS-9 


Hunter AFB, Ga. 
General Engineer GS-9 
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Bey ‘ou can see the savings!... 


WITH EQUIPTO IRON-GRIP 
STEEL SHELVING 












One glance at a row of Equipto 
Steel Shelving with its fully 
labeled shelves, drawers, bins, 
and compartments, all arranged 

in perfect working sequence 
| SPELLS SAVINGS IN TIME 
AND EFFORT!!! 


Exclusive steel stud permits 
60% faster shelf adjustment on 
114” centers without nuts, bolts, 
or tools. Any shelving unit may 
be moved without disturbing 
balance of assembly. You can 
vary arrangement of drawers, 
dividers, or shelves to suit 
changing storage needs. 


Write today for / 
labor-saving free booklet, ; 
HOW TO SOLVE YOUR 
STORAGE PROBLEMS.” 














f 614 Prairie Avenue i 

I Aurora, Illinois 

, Rush me free booklet “HOW TO SOLVE YOUR STORAGE PROBLEMS” : 

; NAME i 
FIRM , 

l ADDRESS___ \ 
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2500 ROOMS WITH BATH, RADIO 
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EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR 
PRIVATE CONFERENCES 
GOLDEN THREAD CAFE 
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NO COVER CHARGE 
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A MASSAGLIA HOTEL 


Joseph Massaglia, Jr., President 
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Aircraft Production 


(Continued from page 19) 


for a possible spreading of the 
conflict. 

First priority at A. V. Roe Canada 
had to be given to the CF.100 
interceptor ona the Orenda jet 
engine, which the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and the RCAF wanted in 
production as rapidly as possible. 
There was not sufficient engineer- 
ing and skilled manpower to meet 
the military schedule and proceed 
with the: Jetliner; so, the Jetliner 
had to be set aside. For a variety 
of reasons, but mainly because we 
had lost our advantage in time 
in relation to the state of the art, 
the Jetliner project was never re- 
instated. 

As for the CF.100—this all 
weather fighter project was brought 
from initial design to first flight 
in 40 months, well within the U.S. 
and British time requirements for 
such a project. The CF.100 flew at 
Malton airport in January 1950 
when the company was just five 
years old. 

This aircraft had been designed 
to the requirements of the RCAF, 
which insisted that in addition to 
speed, rate of climb, etc., it have 
the ability to operate under Arctic 
conditions, fly long distance non- 
stop, intercept enemy aircraft night 
or day under adverse weather con- 
ditions, and carry the latest rocket 
armament. 

Since then, the twin-engine CF. 
100 has become a familiar sight 
in Canada. The RCAF fighter 
squadrons of Air Defense Com- 
mand have been fully equipped 
with these machines and mount 
a 24-hour alert. Other RCAF CF. 
100 aircraft are on service with the 
air forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in France and 
Germany, filling a specific require- 
ment for a night interceptor. 

Avro is now busy on the replace- 
ment of the CF.100. Later this 
vear the first Avro Arrow, which is 
the successor to the CF.100, will 
fly. It is a supersonic twin-engine, 
two place, delta wing, all weather 
fighter, to be powered by the new 
Iroquois engine which will deliver 
more than three times the power of 
the Orenda. Both aircraft and en- 
gine are attracting wide attention. 

I find it impossible due to space 
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limitations to cover the 
Canadian aircraft effort in this 
article. However, I would like to 
mention that in addition to the 
above original design facilities, the 
following well known companies 
have large and, in some cases, very 
modern facilities here. 

Bristol Aero Engines Limited; 

Bristol Aircraft (Western) Ltd. 

Canadian Pratt & Whitney Air- 

craft Company Limited 

Fairey Aviation Company of 

Canada Limited 

Fleet Manufacturing Limited 

Northwest Industries Limited 

Rolls-Royce of Canada Limited 

and numerous electronic com- 
panies, and subsidiary com- 
panies; most of them with 
very modern facilities. 

We, Canadians, have cause to be 
proud of our achievements in the 
manufacture of aircraft and en- 
gines, as well as our Air Force 
which operates them. 


entire 


Washington Management 
(Continued from page 21) 


operations. Scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1960, she will be the first 
cruiser to bear the name LONG 
BEACH. 


RCAF Joins Training Exercise. 
The 407 Maritime Patrol Squadron, 
Royal Canadian Air Force, based 
at Comox, British Columbia, par- 
ticipated in training exercises with 
the U. S. Coast Guard and U. S. 
Naval Forces last month -in the 
Gulf of Alaska. The joint exercise 
was directed by Rear Admiral Ira 
E. Hobbs, USN, Commander, Alas- 
kan Sea Frontier. 


Army Changes Force Name. 
The Army Antiaircraft Command 
(ARAACOM) is no more. Changed 
to the U. S. Army Air Defense 
Command (USARADCOM), the 
Army feels this name to be more 
descriptive of its operational mis- 
sion in the air defense field since 
the NIKE systems have gradually 
replaced conventional antiaircraft 
artillery. Headquartered at Ent Air 


Force Base, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, USARADCOM is com- 
manded by Lieutenant General 


Stanley R. Mickelsen. 


Navy Airship Sets Record. A 


Navy ZPG-2 airship last month 
broke the existing airship record 
for nonrefueled flight of 200 hours, 
12 minutes, and the unofficial dis- 
tance record for airships of 6,980 
miles established by the Graf 
Zeppelin. The record breaker, com- 
manded on this flight by Com- 
mander Jack R. Hunt, USN, Naval 
Air Station, South Weymouth, 
Mass., last January in one of the 
country’s worst storms, maintained 
a position 200 miles off the coast 
for ten consecutive days. 


Army Desires R&D Officers. 
Washington, (ANS)—In this age of 
the atom, the Army is encouraging 
qualified officers to apply for duty 
in the swiftly-expanding Research 
and De velopment field. 

The Army is continually improv- 
ing the attractiveness of the R&D 
fie ‘Id to assure officers specializing 
in atomic energy and research and 
development, opportunities equal 
to those given individuals pursuing 
conventional branch patterns. 

Atomic Energy Specialization is 
now within the scope of the R&D 

career field which includes both 
atomic energy and research and 
development specialists. 

All officers on active duty except 
members of the Chaplains’ Corps 
and the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps are eligible for specialization 
in research and development sub- 
ject to certain limitations _pre- 
scribed in AR 614-135. 


New Hydraulic Starter 

A new hydraulic starter package 
for aircraft turbine engines, which 
can be used also as an auxiliary 
or emergency source of hydraulic 
power, has been announced by 
Vickers Incorporated. 

Starter power source is a light- 
weight, air cooled gasoline engine 
which drives a Vickers variable 
displacement pump. Oil under 
pressure powers a Vickers hy- 
draulic motor mounted on _ the 
engine pad to start the turbine. 
Built into the package are controls 
that independently regulate torque 
and speed for. maximum power 
utilization throughout the entire 
starting cycle. 

- This starter package is available 
as both a mobile ground unit and 
as a permanently installed package 
in the aircraft. 
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“SELECTING 


Book Keviews 


by D. D. Corrigan 


Good Sense 


AND DEVELOP- 
ING FIRST-LINE SUPERVIS- 
ORS,” by George D. Halsey 
(Harper, 203 pages, $3.50). 

A composite program for select- 
ing and developing first-line super- 
visors is set forth by Mr. Halsey as 
a general guide for any organiza- 
tion. While the theme is broad in 
scope, it is also detailed for specific 
planning. The author has been in 
personnel work for over 36 years, 
and he is now a personnel officer 
for a group of federally supervised 
corporations. He draws _ largely 
from his own experiences but with 
the cognizance of accepted modern 
practices through research and 
affiliations with leaders in manage- 
ment. Some of the material used 
was developed by large organiza- 
tions because they can afford the 
expense of research. 

The first consideration is given 
to just what is good supervision. 
This is defined as increasing the 
effectiveness of each individual 
worker by making it possible for 
every worker to obtain satisfaction 
from working and his environment, 
leading to increased effectiveness. 
Financial incentive and physical 


working conditions must be con- 
sidered. However, these items are 
not as important as the “worker's 
emotional reaction—how he feels 
about his work, his associates, his 
supervisor, and the organization 
for which he works.” All these 
things have a bearing on the 
worker's output. 

Good morale is created by the 
supervisor. Just making the worker 
happy is not enough. Good super- 
vision remembers always that the 
end result is the job to be done. 
Mr. Halsey outlines an active basic 
program, setting up the basic re- 
quirements, determining the pres- 
ent conditions ,and getting the pro- 
gram started. 

There has been a marked change 
in the concept of foreman. Where 
once the foreman was the king of 
his department, with absolute 
authority, changes have occurred 
due to centralized employment, 
conditions created by war, and 
unions. Wages, power, and prestige 
need to be clearly defined in order 
to build good morale and enable 
the supervisor to derive satisfaction 
from his work and feel like an 
important person and a working 
part of management. 

The duties and responsibilities 





Selected Check : 


List of Outstanding Books on Management 


This check list is provided for 
our readers as a reminder of the 
current literature on management. 
These selections are the most use- 
ful and informative books on all 
phases of management. Any of 
these books may be _ purchased 
through Armed Forces Manage- 
ment Book Service. See Book Re- 
views for order coupon. 


Zest for Work by Rexford Hersey. 
Based on intimate personal records, this 
book explores the numerous factors that 
influence workers’ reactions to their 
work, and analyzes the emotional cycle 
and its impact on the zest for work. 
It shows how these factors operate to 
determine productivity, safety, and loy- 
alty. And it offers a constructive pro- 
gram for worker-supervisor relations of 
importance to all executives concerned 
with this central problem. $4.00 
MAY 
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How to Train Supervisors by R. O. 
Beckman. A _ practical, down-to-earth 
instruction manual for training super- 
visors in all industrial, commercial, or 
government organizations. Supplies spe- 
cific information on organization, meth- 
ods and content of good supervisory 
training courses, and summarizes the 
procedures used with hundreds of groups 


of supervisors. $4.00 


Creative Power Through Discussion 
by Thomas Fansler. A compact, authori- 
tative handbook on how to participate 
effectively in any group discussion. $3.00 


Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing by 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham. This book 
by a distinguished psychologist is recog- 
nized as the standard treatment on apti- 
tude testing in the occupational field. 
Here is complete information about apti- 
tude tests and how to use them. In- 
cludes thirty tests carefully selected for 
their established success. $4.00 


nl 





are many and varied, but the 
records show repeatedly that the 
departments having the highest 
production records are those where 
the supervisor is “employee-cen- 
tered” instead of “production- 
centered.” Specific qualities to look 
for in a supervisor are given as a 
guide, not because each quality 
is absolutely necessary but as a 
standard for selection. Health and 
energy are important for regular 
attendance and enthusiasm. Ap- 
pearance and manner should en- 
courage confidence. The supervisor 
should be willing to help people 
with their problems, have the 
ability to teach, should be co- 
operative and have respect for 
authority. He should have an alert 
mind, be thorough, have job knowl- 
edge and skill. Above all, this per- 
son should be able to use good 
judgment and have emotional ma- 
turity and control. 


When scientific methods of 
selecting supervisors are used, ex- 
perience has shown that time and 
money are saved. Many organiza- 
tions complete two parts of the 
selection process before the 
vacancy occurs. This means making 
a survey to determine what poten- 
tial supervisory material is avail- 
able and special training of work- 
ers to have a pool of qualified and 
trained candidates ready. Actual 
selecting then consists of discus- 
sions, preliminary screening, evalu- 
ating data, interviewing, tests. 


Mr. Halsey points out that most 
first-line supervisors are honest, 
sincere, and wish to do a good job, 
but many have been brought up in 
the “old school” of thinking, and 
their behavior patterns need to be 
changed. This must be done skill- 
fully and tactfully, so that new 
ideas will be understood and will 
help to solve human-relation prob- 
lems. Opinion polls among all em- 
ployees can show what subjects are 
considered most important by 
workers and supervisors in plan- 
ning a supervisory conference pro- 
gram. It has often been found that 
employees favor human-relations 
courses for all levels of super- 
vision. 


By illustrating procedures and 
case histories from companies such 
as Pitney-Bowes, International Har- 
vester, and a complete discussion 
of the selection program for super- 
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visors of General Electric, sound 
business advice and know-how re- 
sult in a well rounded, complete 
picture of “Selecting and Develop- 
ing First-Line Supervisors.” 


Financial Aspects 


“ACCOUNTING IN THE FED- 


ERAL GOVERNMENT,” | by 
Eric L. Kohler and Howard W. 


Wright (Prentice-Hall, 291 pages, 

$5.50). 

Government is big business, 
the authors explain, “Management 
has now displaced administra- 
tion. Indeed, with a 53l-man 
board of directors representing 170 
million stockholders, it is well 
within the realm of possibility that 
the growth of modern ideas of the 
scope, responsibility, authority, and 
accountability of management will 
proceed apace and even outstrip 
their acceptance by business enter- 
prise. 

“As in business, accounting in 
government has come to be re- 
garded as an essential tool for those 
responsible for the success with 
which any organization, whatever 
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its form, is conducted. .. . A well- 
devised, competently operated ac- 
counting system also expedites 
transactions, minimizes the possi- 
bility of errors, irregularities, and 
frauds, and supplies prompt infor- 
mation in useful form for a varie ty 
of purposes. 

“Management today regards any 
organization, regardless of its size 
and the character of its operations, 
as a group of individuals who work 
together under a common plan. To 
conform the efforts of these indi- 
viduals to the plan they must be 
intelligently directed, their indi- 
vidual and supervisory authorities 
and responsibilities must be clearly 
defined, and they must be held in- 
dividually and jointly accountable 
for the satisfactory accomplishment 
of assigned tasks. The collective 
effort of management expresses 
itself in continuous cycles of plan- 
ning, execution, and reporting. 

“The accountant, adhering to his 
professional obligations of integrity 
and independence, has done much 
to bridge the gap between policy 
and administration. The institution 
of financial and other management 
controls in executive agencies tends 

generate confidence within the 
Congress. The Government ac- 
countant is well aware that he has 
a recognized obligation to both 
legislative and executive branches.” 


New Edition 
“PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE 

AND GOVERNMENT BENE- 

FITS FOR SERVICE PERSON- 

NEL,” by Associates in Social 

Science, United States Military 

Academy (Military Service Pub- 

lishing, 213 pages, $2.00). 

This is the new sixth edition of 
the Service Academy textbook, by 
Associates in Social Sciences, 
USMA, West Point. 

This outstanding book is recog- 
nized by officers and men of the 
Armed Forces as THE authorita- 
tive source of information on all 
matters relating to family security. 
It outlines general programs for 
officers and men showing the inter- 
relation of the new dependency 
and indemnity compensation, social 
security, government insurance, 
and other government benefits with 
commercial insurance, and_ illus- 
trates specific programs in chart 
form. This book is an indispensable 


tool for the serviceman who desires 
to plan adequately for the future 
security of his family. 

The text has been extensively 
revised to explain the many 
changes brought about by the re- 
cent Survivor's Benefits legislation. 
This new legislation affects all 
Servicemen of every grade; the 
extent of their interest is verified 
by the flood of advance inquiries 
the publishers have already re- 
ceived from the field for the new 
edition. 

The authors at the United States 
Military Academy believe that 
wide distribution is very desirable 
of this new edition of “Principles 
of Insurance and Government 
Benefits for Service Personnel,” 
because of its value to every man 
in uniform. 


From A to Z 


“AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE 
IRON & STEEL INDUSTRY,” 
compiled by A. K. Osborne (Phil- 
osophical Libarary, 558 pages, 
$25.00). 

This distinguished volume has 
received the attention of Charles 
Sykes, C.B.E., F.R.S., D.Sc., Ph.D., 
D.Met., F.Inst.P. and he has this 
to say about it: “The technical back- 
ground of the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry, in common with that of 
most other undertakings, has in- 
creased enormously in scope over 
the last thirty or forty years, and 
the amount of technical literature 
available has reached overwhelm- 
ing proportions. In addition to this, 
a te srminology unique to the indus- 
try itself has ‘been growing wp over 
the years.” 

“The non-specialist in this field 
of metallurgical practice finds it 
difficult to keep himself familiar 
with all that is of interest to him; 
the specialist may manage to fol- 
low the developments in his own 
subject but only at the expense of 
becoming more and more out of 
touch with the subject as a whole.” 

“A work such as the present one 
is, therefore, very valuable to all 
concerned with the industry. Whilst 
it cannot deal at length with any 
particular subject, and does not 
attempt to do so, it gives a refer- 
ence to all the topics met by the 
author in a search of the relative 
literature extending over a period 
of nearly thirty years.’ 
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“It provides an answer to those 
who, having found a term in the 
literature, are at a loss to know the 
exact meaning; it provides the spe- 
cialist with information on topics 
outside his own province; it gives 
a lead to the student in both the 
text and the bibliography, which 
is necessarily very comprehensive; 
it explains the metallurgist’s termi- 
nology to the engineer or the sales 
representative.” 

“This volume should prove to be 
a valuable addition to all refer- 
ence libraries and particularly to 
those used by the Iron and Steel 
Industry.” 


Medicine and the Atom 


“NOTES ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
FOR MEDICAL OFFICERS,” 
by The Royal Naval Medical 
School (Philosophical Library, 
169 pages, $4.75). 

These notes were prepared by 
the British Royal Naval Medical 
School as an introduction to the 
subject for Service and other Medi- 
cal Officers who may be concerned 
with defense against atomic bombs 
and similar problems. 

Short chapters introduce the sub- 
jects of physics, x-rays, atomic 
structure, and natural radioactivity. 
Then the heart of the subject is 
reached with brief explanations of 
atomic energy, fission products and 
the explosion of the atomic bomb. 

The damage to a cell through 
radiation may take two forms, 
either lethal or it may give rise to 
mutation. Knowledge on the effects 
of radiation on the body comes 
from three sources—animal experi- 
ments, casualties from the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and effects on patients who have 
been exposed to small doses for a 
long period of time. The clinical 
course of the illness following ex- 
posure depends on the dose of 
radiation received. There are cer- 
tain shock-like symptoms and vari- 
ous symtoms that occur from two 
to seven days after exposure. 

When monitoring instruments 
have been used it is possible to 
know about what dose of radiation 
is received. This information is 
helpful in treatment of casualties. 
Blood examinations should be taken 
as soon as possible. Fever, vomit- 
ing and epilation are among the 
MAY 
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first things to watch for. Outlines 
are given for general and specific 
treatment. 

Throughout this book the authors 
have tried to keep the emphasis on 
the scientific background. While 
the text has been mainly prepared 
for the Medical Officer, it will also 
be of use to the officers and men 
responsible for planning the de- 
fense of ships, cities, and military 
units. 


Emergency 
“AIRCRAFT IN DISTRESS,” by 
H. D. Kysor (Chilton, 432 pages, 
$6.00). 


I was interested to learn the 
reaction of Colonel Lloyd R. 
Humphreys, USAF, Chief of Staff, 
to this book. He said, “This ma- 
terial is a most important step to- 
ward educating users. of aviation 
in the many elements that effect 
their rescue if and when an emer- 
gency arises.” He went on, “We 
also believe that access to this 
publication will be beneficial to 


our own people as a refresher to 
what can be expected from civilian 
operators when in an emergency 
phase.” 

This book is a thorough study of 
every type of aircraft disaster from 
emergency landing procedures to 
aircraft ditching. Knowledge and 
good judgment are the key words 
in any disaster, and each are de- 
pendent on the other. 

The chapter on air search and 
rescue is the most complete dis- 
cussion of this phase I have ever 
seen. While there is no one agency 
responsible for search and rescue 
operations in this country, all such 
agencies do work closely together. 
Protection is given through radio, 
telephone, and teletype, keeping a 
careful contact at all times with air- 
craft in distress on land or sea. 
This makes it possible for rescue 
organizations to be able to go into 
immediate action when an emer- 
gency is reported. 

The author feels strongly that 
management must organize the 
program of safety, see that it is 
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carried out and management must 
then follow through if the program 
is to be successful. This policy 
adapted by management must be 
constant as well as active. 

Emergencies and evacuation are 
divided. into two sections, that 
of unplanned emergencies and 
planned emergencies, when there 
is time to prepare the plane and the 
occupants before landing or ditch- 
ing. Each receives detailed expla- 
nations and careful considerations 
for procedure by Mr. Kysor. 

Rescue aircraft interception pro- 
cedures are analyzed as to the 
general concept, policy, and pre- 
cautionary and distress procedure 
for pilots requesting interception 
and escort service. 

Mr. Kysor completes this study 
with chapters on emergency land- 
ing procedures, aircraft ditching, 
first-aid and survival. This manual 
of air survival is a practical source 
of information, a worthy contribu- 
tion to the growing literature of 
the air age. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS: 
“TRAFFIC ACCIDENT INVESTI- 

GATOR’S MANUAL FOR PO- 

LICE,” by James Stannard Baker 

(Traffic Institute, $7.50). 

A detailed and comprehensive 
treatment of the problems of traffic 
accident investigation. Included are 
189 photographs, 114 drawings, 
more than 600 pages, and 352 illus- 
trations. Mr. Baker is one of the 
country’s leading authorities on 
motor vehicle accident problems. 


“THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU,” by 
James A. Michener (Random 
House, $3.50). 

A first hand account of the 
Hungarian revolution. Michener 
tells the story in terms of the people 
who lived through this revolt, or 
died defending ‘their country. A 
picture is given of Hungary under 
Russian domination up to the final 
terror, from interviews with hun- 
dreds of Hungarians. 


“AUTOMATIC DIGITAL COM- 
PUTORS,” by M. V. Wilkes 
(John Wiley & Sons, 305 pages, 
$7.00). 

The book was written to furnish 

a general introduction to principles 

underlying both design and use of 

digital computers. The subject is 
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set in perspective by a historical 
introduction beginning with Bab- 
bage’s “difference engine,” and then 
coming down to present-day elec- 
tronic machines. 


“STATISTICAL SAMPLING FOR 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS,” by Vance and Neter, 
(John Wiley & Sons, 310 pages, 
$9.00). 

Publication of this book points 
up the need for more objective 
standards in choosing and using 
samples, and the authors lead off 
their treatment by showing statis- 
tical sampling methods supply 
these standards. The book goes 
on to present basic statistical samp- 
ling concepts and some of the tech- 
niques useful in auditing and ac- 
counting. 


“DAY OF INFAMY,” by Walter 
Lord (Henry Holt, 243 pages, 
$3.95). 


The day of infamy, or the day 
to remember is the often told Pearl 
Harbor day. Although this story 
has been told many times, none is 
more exciting than this dramatic 
episode by Walter Lord. 
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“THE WORLD’S FIGHTING 


PLANES,” by William Green 

and Gerald Pollinger (Double- 

day, 240 pages, $3.50). 

A completely revised edition of 
a standard reference book on to- 
day’s aircraft. Descriptions and 
specifications are given of the fight- 
ing planes of 21 different nations, 
as well as helicopters. Nearly 500 
photographs add to the value of 
this book. 


“AS FRANCE GOES,” by David 
Schoenbrun (Harper, 341 pages, 
$5.00). 

David Schoenbrun is an Ameri- 
can CBS correspondent who has 
been in Paris since 1947. His in- 
sight into governmental instability 
is exemplified by several examples. 


“GHANA: THE AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF KWAME NKRU MAH.” 
(Nelson, 302 pages, $5.00). 

This man has written a timely 
story of his life. Ghana, or often 
referred to as the Gold Coast, has 
recently established a new African 
nation. Nkrumah is the man who 
accomplished this, and is the first 
prime minister of Ghana. 
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Widening mankinds horizon by conquering 


WIDE OPEN SPACES 


Men of vision, making the unknown known, have widened man’s horizon—advanced 
civilization. From the great sixteenth century exploration of the earth, its oceans, lands 
and peoples, came knowledge now in everyday use. Today at CONVAIR-Astronautics, 
scientists and engineers have already embarked on the greatest challenge of the 
twentieth century—man’s conquest of the uncharted, unknown and infinite universe. 
Knowledge gained from solving the mysteries of space will bring mankind untold benefits. 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


CONVAIR-Astronautics, is building a new facility at San Diego, 
California, which will be devoted to research, development, 
manufacturing and preliminary testing of the U.S. Air Force’s 
Atlas Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, as well as other 
projects looking into the future of astronautics. 








